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It’s yours 


for $2.00 





Qe. a few of the 205,000 Rotarians 

of the world will be able to attend 
the 34th annual meeting of Rotary [n- 
ternational (St. Louis, Mo., May 18-20) 
this year. ... All the more reason why 
you should have a copy of the Annual 
Proceedings. The price is $2.00.... Edi- 


tion limited....Send your order now to 
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Rotary International, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIL, U.S.A. 
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More on ‘Fifth Freedom’ 
rom J. O. Knutson, Rotarian 
od Distributor 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Herbert Hoover’s article, The Fifth 
ljom [April Rotarian], is, in my 
m, one of the clearest expressions 
at character I have ever read. It 
definitely in line with the philoso- 
D of Rotary governing Vocational 
oy e that it should be considered a 
y document. 
is along the line for which I have 
contending for many vears, to the 
that free enterprise is essential to 
democracy, but free enterprise is 
doomed unless greed and selfishness are 
curbed by enforceable law. It seems to 
me that just at this point we have the 
very center of the clash between so- 
called big business and the New Deal, 
nd Mr. Hoover has very clearly given 
s the only alternative to the extremes 
the direction of monopoly, on the one 
and, or national socialism or collecti- 
vism, on the other. 


} 





‘Alert’ Articles Commended 
By Howarp T. Hovpe, Consultant 
Department of Commerce 
Washington, D. C. 

The editorial policy of THE ROTARIAN, 
lesigned to educate and encourage bet- 
ter understanding of wartime economic 
roblems, especially those’ problems af- 
fecting the survivorship of small busi- 
ness, is most commendable. As a spe- 

fic example, I point to your current se- 
ries of articles of resourceful “Retailers 
on the Alert’ [See page 28]. These arti- 
les, designed to foster, promote, and 
develop individual initiative in the face 

declining volume due to curtailment 
of civilian goods, are most encouraging. 

I salute you in your policy to assist in 
maintaining a better understanding of 
the true meaning of freedom of enter- 
prise at the level of small business and 
small businessmen. 


‘That's My Son’ 

Points Out W. G. Warr, Rotarian 

Y.M.C.A. Secretary 

Geneva, New York 

In the April RoTARIAN, page 17 [Fit 
Men Fight Best!, by Holman Harvey], 
you will find a picture [see cut] of a 
litle girl pouring water for a soldier. 

The soldier is none other than my 
son, Corporal W. G. Warr, in New Cale- 
donia, in the South Pacific. 


Photo: Acme 
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Comment on ROTARIAN articles 
by readers of THE ROTARIAN 


alking tt over 





Magazine Goes up ‘North’ 
Says E. S. Myer, Rotarian 
Furniture Retailer 
Boksburg, South Africa 


Your magazine is always looked for- 
ward to and read from cover to cover, 
then passed on to another Rotarian, 
after which it is posted to one of our 
members on active service up “North,” 
as the Middle East is better known to us 
in South Africa. 


‘Still Knittin’ for Britain’ 

Reports ADDISON BuCKNER, Rotarian 

Newspaper Publisher 

San Marcos, Texas 

I was so happy to learn that my pic- 
ture of the old lady Knitting had won a 
prize [see ROTARIAN Photo Contest win- 
ners announced in Shooting’s Over! 
Here's Who Won, March issue], and an- 
other picture had taken honorable men- 
tion. ... You might be interested in 
knowing that the old lady who modelled 
for my Knittin’ for Britain picture was 
94 years old the day I took the picture, 
and she is still knittin’, bless ’er. 


India: New Leaders Needed 

Believes MARSHALL SOLBERG 

Attorney 

Chicago, Illinois 

I read the March Rorarian’s debate- 
of-the-month, Indian Independence: 
When?, with much interest. In placing 
the views of Tarini Prasad Sinha and 
Sir Charles Morgan-Webb together, it 
would seem that this is one of those 
cases that is insoluble for the present, 
certainly in this time of war. What 
time will do afterward is largely a mat- 
ter of conjecture. Since neither the 
British nor the Indians have raised up 
a leader capable of solving this problem, 
it may be that after the present leaders 
have gone out of office or passed away, 
other leaders will take charge and be 
able to get closer together. 

Although it was not mentioned in 
either side of the debate, I feel that 
we Americans have attempted to over- 
simplify the remedy with, of course, in- 
sufficient data behind us. There is an 
element or two in our midst that is 
forever preaching of democracy and 
urging others, particularly Great Brit- 
ain, to give up certain areas or terri- 
tories no matter how long since ac- 
quired or how far on their way toward 
ultimate and complete liberation from 
an external yoke. In other words, they 
seem to think that Great Britain should 
yield the most because it has the most; 
in fact, that it should release, for ex- 
ample, Hong Kong, without ever sug- 
gesting that by the same token Rus- 
sia should surrender certain parts of 
Northern China that it acquired long 
after the British acquired Hong Kong 





and built it up 
of this reasoning, it might be, too 


we should be asked to surrender ¢ 

fornia, New Mexico, Colorado, and Ne 
vada to Mexico, although that would 
require more unscrambling of scrambled 


eggs in that case 

I can sympathize with Winston 
Churchill in his saying that he was not 
the King’s first minister for the pu 
pose of liquidating the British Empire 
and do not share the regret of some of 
my fellow Americans that he made such 
a statement. Although I am an anti 
imperialist and believe in self-determi-- 
nation, I recognize that there are excep 
tions to all rules and certainly rights 
that have become vested in the inte) 
national field as well as in the domestic 
field may not be lightly tossed aside 


An Observer Observed 
By MArRJORIE M. LOHNES 
Daughter of Rotarian 
Windsor, Nova Scotia, Canada 
The caption on page 48 of the April 
ROTARIAN referring to the RC.A.F 
“pilot” who was a guest of Rotarians of 








Duluth, Minnesota, is in error. Thi air 
man is not a pilot, but an observer, as 
denoted by the winged “O” on the left 
breast of his tunic. 


They Do Want That Paper! 

Says MITCHELL LUTHER 

Publisher, Manhasset Mail 

Manhasset, Long Island, New York 

“Home-town newspapers take up 
badly needed cargo space; and reports 
indicate they are only sketchily read.” 
So says Stanley High in Mail Is a Muni 
tion [March Rorartan ]. 

Now the Manhasset Mail is just an 
ordinary suburban publication, but if 
Stanley High will take the time, we can 
show him the greatest amount of in- 
terest in a local paper he ever saw in his 
writing life. 

But maybe our boys and girls are dif- 
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50,000 


Copies 


in Use! 


...But Still a Copy for You! 


Fifty thousand people own this book. They are reading it . . . quoting 
it... basing discussions on it . . . buying copies of it for friends. The supply 


is shrinking 


This book 


but you can still obtain a copy—or a number of copies. 


now in its third printing—has what intelligent readers 


want: authoritative fact and challenging opinion. It presents 30 of THE 


RorariAn’s most thought-stirring articles on war—and post-war problems 
. including the A World to LIVE In series, started in September, 1941. 


@ it’s small—96 pages and of pocket size—but it can help clarify your 
thinking. It gets at questions like: Are empires a thing of the past? How 1s 
science changing our lives? Are men incurably selfish? Must the world be policed? 
And below are the men who answer them. 


& Contributors: 


J. Raymond Tiffany 
H. G. Wells 

John Dewey 

Will Durant 
Mohandas K. Gandhi 
William O. Douglas 
Arthur Holly Compton 


Paul V. McNutt 
Harrison E. Howe 

Sir Josiah Stamp 
Charles F. Kettering 
Sir Edward Beatty 
Cordell Hull 

E. W. Kemmerer 
Melchior Palyi 
Nicholas Doman 
George Bernard Shaw 
Clark M. Eichelberger 


Sir Norman Angell 
F. W. Sollmann 
Henry A. Wallace 
Walter B. Pitkin 
Edward Tomlinson 
Ricardo J. Alfaro 
Oswaldo Aranha 
William F. Ogburn 
Stuart Chase 
Henry Ford 
Walter D. Head 


It's a book planned for you. Give one to a friend, to 
that boy in uniform. Order a quantity for your club, 
schools, or discussion groups. That’s a suggestion from 
the Committee on Participation of Rotarians in the 
Post-War World . . . Published on a nonprofit basis, 
it costs only 25 cents a copy; $1 for 6 copies; $5 for 40, 
postage paid! Order now from 


The ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 £. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 

















ferent. Maybe they are just spoofing 
Anyhow we would like to let him reg 
the letters from the boys at the 

let him see the faces of parents stop 
ping by to tell us that their childre, 
have been receiving the Mail; let hi 
hear with his own ears the since: n 
ments from the daily visitors of service. 
men and women who praise this paper 
to the skies and exercise great \ 
giving their mailing address in ore 
that they will not miss a copy. I 
there is nothing like the thrill w! 

get the word, “Be sure to send | 
Mail.” 

Certainly glad the Mail is not classe 
with those seemingly dull papers 
Mr. High has been reading or hearing 
about! 


Appreciated in Battle Zone 
Insists JESSE STEWART, Rotari: 
Editor-Publisher, Bulletin 
Bonne Terre, Missouri 

The well-known author Stanley High 
in the March Rotarian [Mail Is a }/ 
tion], says that servicemen do not 
much for their home-town papers wh 
on foreign duty. He says the papers ar 
usually poorly wrapped, take up a 
cargo space, and are only sketchil\ 
by the men. 

Stanley High is wrong or else the 
many letters we have received volu: 
tarily from soldiers and sailors overseas 
are not to be regarded as evide) 
Nearly every letter we receive mentions 
how much the paper is appreciated in 
the battle zones. Every publisher of a 
country weekly can produce similar evi- 
dence that his paper is looked forward 
to with pleasure and welcomed joyously 
by men in the services. 

We have no desire to toot our own 
horn, but we thought we had better set 
Stanley High right on this particular 
point. 


Boys Like Home Paper 
Says D. M. Wuite, Hon. Rotarian 
Editor, Coos County Democrat 
Lancaster, New Hampshire 

I have read with varied reactions the 
article by Stanley High, Mail Is a Mui 
tion [March Rotarian]. I wonder if he 
has been with home-town boys in North 
Africa, Palestine, Guadalcanal, the Aleu- 
tian Islands, Hawaii, Australia, England, 
or Iceland, and seen them as they re- 
ceive their home-town newspapers 
Can you imagine a boy in camp or over: 
seas indifferent to a newspaper tliat 
brings him personal items of friends in 
his home town or news of what is going 
on? 

We publish what we consider one of 
the better newspapers and a copy of it 
is sent every week to each local boy in 
service through the courtesy of an indi: 
vidual. . . . The letters that come to us 
from the boys are all the proof that we 
need to assure us that the paper is wel: 
come. 

One recent letter—from Alaska— 
states that at least 25 boys from ni 
ern New Hampshire read the copy of 
our newspaper regularly, and other let: 
ters indicate how the paper is passed 
around among other boys. A letter came 
to us just a short time ago in which 4 
boy overseas states that he has kept 
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eve conv of the paper received since 
he left home. 

| think Stanley High must have re- 
i his misinformation from an un- 
le source. 


ceivet 
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‘Revista’ Goes to the Army 
Says Set. ROBERT L. BRUCHLMAN 
sartermaster Detachment 
ie Proving Ground 
La Carne, Ohio 
I wish to thank you for the compli- 
mentary copy of REvisTA Rotaria.... I 
am making a good deal of progress in 
reviewing my Spanish. At the present 
time I am working with a retired Army 
major who spent 12 years in The Philip- 
pines as well as in Central and South 
American countries. I showed the copy 
of Revista RotTaria to him and he im- 
mediately made arrangements to sub- 


, 
scripe. 


A Toast to Servicemen 
Suggests L. J. CARLETON, Rotarian 
Drygoods Wholesaler 
Vanchester, New Hampshire 

On the last page of THE RoTarIAn [Last 
Page Comment] are listed the Four Ob- 
jects of Rotary. The Second Object calls 
for the recognition of the worthiness of 
all useful occupations. In connection 
with this, I am suggesting more thought- 
fulness and recognition of members now 
in the armed services, who are unable 
to be with us at regular meetings and 
special events or anniversary gather- 
ings. 

I offer the suggestion that in opening 
meetings, the President could call for a 
toast to members in the service—such 
toast to be acknowledged with a sip 
from our water glasses. The toast may 
be silent or the President may call on 
various members from week to week for 
a verbal toast not to exceed one minute 
in duration. 

A verbal toast will serve to keep each 
member awake to the thought that he 
may be called upon for a few words and 
make him conscious of the fact that our 
friends in the service are working for 
“the advancement of international un- 
derstanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of business 
and professional men united in the ideal 
of service.” 


Union Is Peace Essential 
Believes T. MACLENNAN, Rotarian 
Past Service 
Auckland, New Zealand 

THE RotariAn’s “A World to LIVE In” 
series should result in the discussion and 
interest necessary for a solution of our 
problems. Nevertheless, I think it pos- 
sible that most of the contributors have 
missed a very important point: that 
peace is not enough and that goodwill is 
not enough. When St. Luke wrote, 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, goodwill toward men,” Pal- 
estine was a turbulent country. It was 
fairly clear that without peace there was 
little chance in Palestine for the spirit 
of goodwill to flourish. 

Coming to more modern times we find 
in the history of the American States 
from 1776 to 1789 the most convincing 
evidence that goodwill among individ- 
uals Was not enough. The Constitution 
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KEY: (Am.) American Plan; (Eu.) European Plan; (RM) 
Rotary Meets; (S) Summer; (W) Winter. 


CANADA 


A ROYAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU AT 


CANADA’S ROYAL FAMILY OF HOTELS 


MONTREAL—Mount Royal Hotel 
Rotary meets Tuesday 
NIAGARA FALLS, Canada—General Brock 
Rotary meets Tuesday 
HAMILTON, Ont.—Royal Connaught 
Rotary meets Thursday 
WINDSOR, Ont. —Prince Edward 
Rotary meets Monday 
TORONTO, Ont. —King Edward 


DIRECTION VERNON G. CARDY 








UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 
Hotels Excellent service. 
Mer. Rates Eu, $2.75 up. 
ARIZONA 
TUCSON—PIONEER HOTEL. 


500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 
R. Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres. & 
RM Wednesday, 12:30. 


New, modern, 250 outside 


rooms. J. M. Procter, Manager. Rates: Summer, $3-$10; 
Winter, $5-$15. RM Wednesday, 12:15. 

CALIFORNIA 

SAN FRANCISCO—STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above Union Square Chas, A, Stewart, Prop. 


Rates, from $2.75. Excellent cuisine. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


single with bath, 





WILLARD HOTEL, 


12:30 
x 


_ WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ROTARY MEETS WED. 








GEORGIA 

ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
im the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. L. L. Tucker, 
Jr., Res. Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. RM Monday, 12.30. 


ILLINOIS 



















[gnteal: 
CUISINE. - 
CONVENIENCE EDWARD T LAWLESS 


ER HOUSES CHICAGO 
HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


for over twenty-five years 
e 7 7 
Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:15 
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LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS—-ST. CHARLES. Accommodations for 1,000 
guests. Direction Dinkler Hotels. John J. O'Leary,. Vice- 
Pres. & Mgr. Rates: Eu. $3.00 up. RM Wed., 12:15. 





MISSOURI 
KANSAS CITY—THE CONTINENTAL. 
ern rooms, from $2.50 with bath, 
ferred in Kansas City. 


22 floors of mod- 
Clublike living. Pre- 











MISSOURI—( Continued) 






SAVE STEPS IN 


OWL 














"HOTEL 
ennox 


DOWNTOWN ON YOUR DOORSTEP 








ROOMS NOISE-PROOFED RATES FROM $3.00 





a0 
iste £2 Road toVICTORY 
= eres Make the Mayfair your stop for 






[» S pep-restoring sleep and a satisfying 
~<, cov" meal.—you ll push on towards 
st <2 Victory with renewed vigor *# 


; \ 
/ . 
a vores Mayfair: cous 


Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or less single 











NEW YORK 





Overlooking New York's Only Private Park 


Hotel GRAMERCY PARK 


Daily from $4 


Charles W. Schwefel —<~_ 


Manager 


Lexington Avenue at 21st Street 











NEW YORK CITY—PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 East 28th 
St. (near Fifth Ave.). Rotarians receive special attention, 
1000 rooms with bath from $2.50. George H. Newton Mgr 


HOTEL 


ROOSEVELT 


45th St. and Madison Ave. 
Gernam G. Hines, Managing Director 

Near to every place you 

want to go in New York 
Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50 


DIRECT PASSAGEWAY TO GRAND CENTRAL 













NORTH CAROLINA | 


GREENSBORO—O. HENRY. 300 rooms A modern hotel 
designed for comfort. Direction Dinkler Hotels. W. J. 
Black, Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.75 up. 

OHIO 

CINCINNATiI—-HOTEL GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest. 1000 
rooms—1000 baths Restaurants and some guest rooms air- 
conditioned. Randall Davis, Gen. Mgr RM Thurs., 12:15, 
PENNSYLVANIA 








It’s a NEW Bellevue... 


in all but tradition! 

BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 

CLAUDE H. BENNETT, 


President 

















TENNESSEE 

MEMPHIS—-HOTEL PEABODY. The South's Finest—One 
of America’s Best,’ 625 rooms with bath, downtown lo 
cation, air-conditioned. RM Tues., 12:15. 

TEXAS 

CORPUS CHRISTI—-NUECES HOTEL, Excelient Cuisine. in 
Heart of Business District. Sensible Prices. J. E. Barrett, 
Manager. Eu. $2.50 up. 


A TRAVELLING GUIDE FOR ROTARIANS 


Rotarians are a travelling sort of folk, and when they travel they like to visit good 


hotels. They have accepted this directory as their hotel guide. . 


. . When stopping 


in your town or city, will they find your hotel listed? Rates are reasonable. Other 
information about this Hotel Directory will be sent on request to THE ROTARIAN, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
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of the United States is the visible and 
concrete result of the effort made by 
Washington, Hamilton, Madison, and 
others to show their fellow countrymen 
that an inter-State government was nec. 
essary. The 13 American States had 
fought side by side to win their com- 
mon independence. It might have been 
thought that then, if ever in human his- 
tory, friendship and goodwill among in- 
dividuals would be sufficient to insure 
friendship and goodwill among States. 
Yet in three or four years “Boston was 
boycotting Rhode Island grain, and Phil- 
refusing to accept New 

New York was mass- 


adelphia was 
Jersey money. 
ing troops on its Vermont frontier. 

These were the conditions in which 
the Americans decided to form the first 
federal union in history, because it was 
evidence that further dependence on 
goodwill would result in complete 
anarchy and ruin. 

Union was the means of bringing 
peace to South Africa, in spite of the 
fact that at the time goodwill between 
Briton and Boer was conspicuous by its 
absence. One of the officials who sur- 
veyed the situation, Lionel Curtis, has 
told how it occurred to them to study 
the conditions which followed the Amer- 
ican War of Independence. ‘As we read 
The Federalist, we found that it threw 
a flood of light on our own situation. It 
showed us how systems based on com- 
pacts between sovereign States lead to 
It showed us that that was the 
way not to follow. It convinced us that 
the only effective way of preventing the 
wars which had scourged the country 
for 50 years lay in creating a govern- 
ment directly responsible, not to four 
colonial governments, but to the people 
of South Africa as a whole.” 

It is not suggested that goodwill, or 
the effort to foster it, is unimportant. 
Rather, that there is already enough 
goodwill to enable us to extend the fed- 
eral principle over wider areas, as the 
means of bringing peace, and the fur- 
ther increase of goodwill, to all men. 


disaster. 


Views on Two ‘Great Ideas’ 

From ARTHUR SCHWARTZ, Rotarian 

President, The Commercial Bar 

New York, New York 

I was very much interested in the list 
of ‘“‘ten great ideas” of all time [see Last 
Page February ROoTARIAN] 
submitted by Rotarian E. J. Bonner, of 
Rochester, New York. 

I surely would agree with him that 
the Golden Rule is one of the great ideas 
of all time, but I am wondering whether 
it could be said that this idea was orig: 
inal with Jesus. I find, for instance, in 
the Analects of Confucius, Book XV, 
which is contained in the Bible of the 
World, edited by Robert O. Ballou, the 
following: 


Comment, 


Tsze-kung asked, saying, “Is there one 
word which may serve as a rule or practice 
for all one’s life?’’ The Master said, ‘‘Is not 
RECIPROCITY such a word? What you do 
not want done to yourself, do not to others.” 

In his notes on this, Professor Ballou 
says: 

Perhaps it may be said that the basic 
teachings of Contucius center in what has 
often been called the Chinese golden rule of 
reciprocity, etc 


And with 
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THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC might 
well be called the eldest sister of all the 
American nations, for it was here that 
the first setthkement was made in the 
New World. It occupies the eastern 
two thirds of the island of Hispaniola, 
which Columbus discovered on his first 
voyage. Haiti occupies the other third. 
A permanent settlement was established 
in 1496 on the site of the capital, Ciudad 
Trujillo, and burial place of Columbus. 

Originally Spanish, the Dominican 
Republic was for a time ruled by the 
French. Later on, in 1822, the entire 
island came under Haitian rule, but the 
Dominican Republic obtained its inde- 
pendence on February 27, 1844. Next 
year the republic will celebrate its first 
centennial of independence. 

The Dominican Government is essen- 
tially civil, republican, democratic, and 
representative, as are other American 
countries, and is divided into legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches. 

Though the country is so mountainous 
that it has been compared to a crumpled 
piece of paper—it is crossed by four 
foliage-clad mountain ranges— it has 
been estimated that within its 19,332 
square miles is sufficient usable land to 
accommodate 380,000 immigrants in the 
next 20 years. The present population 
totals 1,600,000. 

Sugar has long been the most impor- 
tant cash crop, and in recent years ef- 
forts have been made to develop other 
products. Coffee, tobacco, cacao, rice, 
bananas and other fruits, and cattle are 
grown extensively. Ever since the days 
of Columbus, gold has been mined. 

With the recent organization of a Ro- 
tary Club in Ciudad Trujillo, a Rotary 
chain of Spanish- and Portuguese-speak- 
ing countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere has been completed. 

Readers wishing further opportunity 
to read articles in Spanish will find it in 
Revista Roraria, published monthly in 
that language. A year’s subscription in 
the Americas is $1.50. 
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LA REPUBLICA DOMINICANA po 
driamos muy bien Hamarla la hermana 
mayor de todas las naciones americana 
pues fué en ella donde los primeros co 
lonizadores se establecieron en el Nuey 
Mundo. Ocupa las dos terceras partes 
del este de la isla Espanola (Hispa 
niola), descubierta por Crist6bal Colo 
en su primer viaje. Haiti ocupa la ot 
tercera parte de la isla. En 1496 se 
establecié6 permanentemente una colo! 
en Ciudad Trujillo, capital de la repu 
blica y sitio donde descansan los restos 
de Colon. 

De origen espanol, la Republica Domi 
nicana fué gobernada en un tiempo por 
los franceses. Luego en 1822 la isla en- 
tera estuvo bajo el yugo del gobierno 
haitiano, pero la Republica Dominicana 
se independiz6 definitivamente el 27 « 
febrero de 1844. El primer centenario 
de su independencia lo celebrara la re- 
publica el préximo ano. 

El gobierno es esencialmente civil, re 
publicano, democratico y representativo. 
como el de los demas paises de las Am: 
ricas y se divide en tres poderes: legis- 
lativo, ejecutivo y judicial. 

Cuatro cordilleras de montanas atra- 
viesan el pais y se estima que dentro (le 
sus 19.332 millas cuadradas hay tierra 
suficiente para dar cabida a 380.000 in- 
migrantes de aqui a 20 anos mas. Ac- 
tualmente el pais cuenta con 1.600.000 
habitantes. 

Por muchos anos el azticar ha sido el 
principal producto y el factor mas im- 
portante en la economia de la republica, 
y recientemente se han hecho esfuerzos 
por cultivar otros productos. Cafe, ca- 
cao, tabaco, arroz, platano y otros frutos 
se cultivan en gran extensi6n. Tambien 
abunda el ganado vacuno. l 





Desde _ los 
tiempos de Colén se han venido explo- 
tando minas de oro. 

Con la reciente organizacién del Ro- 
tary Club de Ciudad Trujillo, se ha com- 
pletado la cadena rotaria de_ paises 
latinoamericanos del Hemisferio (Occi- 
dental. 





‘Continued on page sr) | Little Lessons on Latin America 
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Rotary Milestones 


PEOPLE are fun, says GELETT BURGESS 
. and, reversing that, they think he’s 





Rotary Adds a New Link...........Frontispiece ......... 6 fan. Millions have leused at thie tee 
Nearer: A New World Goal........ Gen. Rafael L. Trujillo. Yj hearted American humorist ever since he 
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Rotary Adds a New Link 


HE CHAIN is complete. Rotary now exists in 

all Spanish- and Portuguese-speaking nation 

the Western Hemisphere. What made that t 
was Rotary’s recent advent in the Dominican Re- 
public—with the birth of a Club in the capital « 
Spadework for its establishment was done by In 
ternational Director Manuel Galigarcia, of Havana 
Cuba; his Rotary Club was sponsor. Honorar\ 
President is General Trujillo, President of the Re- 
public, who was honor guest at the charter banquet 

















/ IN THE LEAD casket in their cathedral lie the remains of Columbus, 
' say proud citizens of Ciudad Trujillo. The city is the oldest existing 
F settlement of white men in the New World. ... (Right) A typical farmer. 
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Nearer: 


President, Dominican Republic 


I. HIS FAMOUS treatise “On 
Friendship,” written in the year 
44 of the Christian Era, Cicero 
ranked friendship below the prin- 
ciples of virtue and patriotism. 
Nevertheless, there have been 
friends in the world probably ever 
since man crossed the limited ho- 
rizon of the family and sought to 
extend his social realm by form- 
ing new ties which were not 
wholly dependent on blood rela- 
tionship. In that now remote in- 
stant when two hands were first 
clasped in cordiality, friendship 
must have been born and another 
creat family, the family of friends, 
established on earth. Since that 
time, every human being has 
sought the pleasant solace and ex- 
quisite comfort of friendship. 

When in 1905, on a day in Feb- 
ruary (which month by happy co- 
incidence is filled with significance 
for the people of the Dominican 
Republic*), the first Rotary Club 
was formed, in Chicago, Illinois, 
U. S. A., what actually happened 
was that friendship was confirmed 
and organized in accord with the 
classical and beautiful Ciceronian 
concept. 

Virtue and patriotism underlie 
the tenets of Rotary. Virtue in 
the full ethical sense, and inherent 
in that noble word. Patriotism in 
the exalted political sense which 
marks the world as the fatherland 
of humanity, and which binds all 
men of goodwill and good faith in 
one great family of friends. 

The unmistakable international 
character which makes Rotary, 
born in our America, an institu- 
tion of the world recalls to my 
memory the plan to establish 
a Society of American Nations 
which I had the honor to submit 
to the Conference of Peace, held 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina, in 
1936—a plan which, I have long 








* February 27 is national independence 
day in the Dominican Republic. On that 
day, in 1844, the Republic was founded. 
Also, see page 4. 
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believed, holds the formula for the 
friendship of all people of the 
American Continent. With faith- 
fulness to that ideal, it is my hope 
that Rotary in the Dominican Re- 
public will be attuned to the 
spirit of that projected permanent 
assembly of American nations, 
united in the friendship of civic 
virtue and continental patriotism. 

If Rotary would further pro- 
mote and organize friendship 
among men, let it remember that 
countries are groups of men, and 
that friendship from country to 
country could be extended on a 
plane of greater scope through 
tremendous Rotary activity. The 
very bases of this organization 
foresee the possibilities which I 
have pointed out, for one of the 
Rotary Objects is “the advance- 
ment of international understand- 
ing, goodwill, and peace through 
a world fellowship of business 
and professional men united in 
the ideal of service.” In this se- 
quence of ideas the international 
character of Rotary—devoted to 
constituting “‘an influence for the 
good of the world’’—fits naturally. 
Those Objects would be well 
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A New World Goal 


By Gen. Rafael L. Trujillo 


Rotary, says this statesman, is laying a groundwork of 
friendship on which inter-American unity can be built. 


served if the Rotary Clubs of our 
Continent would plan the steps for 
true realization of our American 
public international right, which 
will be a firm hand of union 
among the peoples of our Amer 
ica. 

Friendship among peoples is 
nothing but the sum total of the 
friendships among their respec- 
tive citizens, and, therefore, I con 
sider that the international func 
tion of Rotary is to collaborate in 
the crystallization of one of the 
most urgent needs of America 


spiritual and material unity of the ” 


entire continent for the purpose of 
protection, progress, and peace 
within an absolute equality of 
deed and right. 

It is with profound enthusiasm 
as a friend and as a new Rotarian 
that I have welcomed the estab 
lishment of the first Rotary Club 
in my country. With this same 
enthusiasm I extend my cordial 
greetings to all the Rotarians of 
the world. 
the Western Hemisphere, has an 


Rotary, especially in 


immediate and glorious opportu 
nity. We Rotarians must use it 
well. 





PRESIDENT TRUJILLO addresses his country’s first Rotary Club—his words herewith, 
translated from Spanish. Rotary International was represented by President Carbajal 
(third from the left), of Peru, and Director Galigarcia (not shown in picture), of Cuba. 
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HE was born in Tennessee dur- 

ing the Administration of 

Jackson. She lived halfway 
through the Administration of 
Coolidge. She was reared by her 
grandmother, Rebecca, for her 
mother died when Dorcas was 
born, and her father ran away be- 
fore that. 

Grandmother Rebecca had two 
husbands in the Revolution. One 
was killed in battle, the other left 
Rebecca a widow when Dorcas 
was a child. Rebecca had several 
brothers, known as the March- 
banks men. One of them, John, 
lived with Rebecca and Dorcas. 
When Dorcas was 16, old Rebecca 
decided to move to Illinois, bring- 
ing John, who could not be left 
behind. 

Dorcas from the first was noted 
for her beauty. Her eyes were 
large and of hazel brown. Her 
nose was perfectly shaped, her 
brow conical, her head oval, her 
mouth winsome. Above all, her 
vitality knew no bounds; her love 
for her grandmother Rebecca and 
her willingness to serve and to 
work about the house never 
abated. They went to Illinois by 
the rivers, to Alton first, and then 
to Whitehall inland from the Mis- 
sissippi. Here Rebecca found a 
tavern, which she rented, and 
here the granddaughter Dorcas 
waited on the table, helped in the 
kitchen, and took care of the 
rooms. John made the garden, 
got in the wood, and ran errands. 
The inn began to flourish at once. 
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| Call Her Dorcas @ The Life Story of a Woma 


Word went about of its excel- 
lent fare, its order and cleanliness, 
as well as of the great beauty of 
Dorcas. They spoke of her danc- 
ing too, for the fiddlers were nu- 
merous in that part of Illinois, and 
the dances frequent. Grand- 
mother Rebecca taught Dorcas 
everything about the domestic 
business of a house: how to sew, 
to weave, to preserve fruits, how 
to gather medicinal plants, how 
to care for the sick, how to raise 
flowers and make a garden. She 
taught her order, to keep hats in 
boxes and shoes in stocks. She 
also taught her to read, and that 
is all the education Dorcas ever 
had. Grandmother Rebecca, back 
in North Carolina where she orig- 
inated, had had some kind of ex- 
cellent discipline. Granddaughter 
Dorcas was born with taste, with 
a sense of what is proper and well 
bred, and she made good use of 
what Grandmother taught her. 

At last Rebecca turned 89 and 
could no longer run the Inn, so 
Dorcas took it in hand. She went 
about industriously from early 
morning till night, all the while 
talking happily to Rebecca about 
affairs in Whitehall, about the par- 
ties and the dances, and especially 
about Lansing Spears, who had 
become Dorcas’ steady escort. He 
had come to the Inn on his way 
to Alton. Dorcas saw at once that 
he had a_ sterling character. 
Grandmother Rebecca liked him. 
It was first love for Dorcas and 
Lansing. They planned to be 






“THE WIFE of the late owner of the 
log house came out to greet Dorcas 


married. The old grandmother 
hastened the event, for she 

ill and did not expect to live long 
The marriage took place in the 
Inn as Rebecca lay in bed. 

Her eyes oozed tears. She \ 
thinking, perhaps, of Dorcas 
mother, who had died in child- 
birth, and of her father, who had 
run away. Also present was old 
John Marchbanks. Dorcas pre- 
pared the wedding dinner. It was 
served at noon. Old Rebecca was 
lifted out of bed to partake at the 
table of wild turkey and hominy 

All this was well, for in a few 
days Grandmother died, and Lan- 
sing and Dorcas buried her in th 
village cemetery. One hundred 
years later a great-grandson tried 
in vain to find the grave. The 
story of her life had been pre- 
served, her burial place was lost 


L ansine had now found a farm 
that he wanted to buy. It was 
in the center of the State, in the 
prairie country. So Lansing and 
Dorcas set forth for their new 
home. The silver spoons, the blue 
coverlets, the china dishes which 
had belonged to Rebecca, and 
which she had brought from 
North Carolina, were loaded in 
the wagon, and for several days 
they took their way across the 
prairies sprinkled with part 
colored flowers and overflown by 
larks. 

When they arrived, a_ vast 
stretch of billowing grass con- 
fronted them. It looked lonelier 
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Contentment in a Chaotic World e Edgar Lee Masters 


than anything Dorcas had ever 
seen. The wife of the late owner 
of the log house came out to greet 
Dercas. Seeing that the young 
pride’s eyes were misting, she 
said, “This is a fine country. 
You'll like it after a while.” Dor- 
cas shook her head to command 
her courage. Then she went in 
and began to scrub the floors and 
wipe off the hooks and cranes in 
the fireplace, while Lansing went 
off to plow for corn in the Spring. 
It was now October. 

Dorcas thought of Tennessee, of 
the Inn, of Grandmother Rebecca 
as she went about putting the log 
cabin in order. She had to mold 
candles, she had to get the meals 
for Lansing and the men, she had 
a thousand things to do. 

Three years went by and Lan- 
sing had enough money to build 
ahouse. He sent his men into the 
forest to cut walnut and hickory 
trees, he had stone hauled from 
the river, and he brought carpen- 
ters from the county seat. Dorcas 
had the picture of a Southern 
house which she had clipped from 
an old magazine; after this design 
the house was built. Under the 
front windows Dorcas planted red 
and yellow roses. She had two 
dogs and numerous cats which 
followed her about, especially at 
milking time. They had cows 
which Dorcas milked, and she 
made the butter, did the cooking 
and the washing, and looked after 
the canary birds. Above all, she 
had at this time two children to 
care for, a girl with purple Welsh 
eyes, a son named Thomas, who 
was the pride of her passionate 
heart. 

In all Doreas had 13 children, 
six girls and seven boys. Some 
of them died in infancy; two little 
girls died the same Summer. Dor- 
cas brushed away her tears and 
went on. At the same time Mary, 
another daughter, was bedridden. 
For seven years Dorcas nursed 
her, and ran the house, milked her 
cows, made garden, sewed, wove 
rag carpets, visited the sick in the 
neighborhood, and yet had time to 
read, and to ride about the coun- 
try, over to the river with Lan- 
sing. There was a lounge under 
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the windows of the living-room 
where Dorcas rested in the after- 
noons. The perfume of the roses 
drifted in at the windows. In one 
of them she had an aeoli harp that 
the south wind visited, making 
sweet memorial music. It brought 
back Tennessee to her, the danc- 
ing days at the Inn, the voice of 
old Rebecca. 


Years went on_ with little 
change. Always breakfast at 


6:30, dinner at noon as the old 
clock struck, supper at 6. Then 
Dorcas milked her cows and came 
back to the house followed by in- 
numerable cats. The children 
loved this house so much they 
could hardly be pushed away to 
school; when they married, their 
hearts were broken to leave it. 


a. last when Dorcas was 45, she 
gave birth to William of the dark 
eyes and the black hair like her 
own. Thomas, the tall, handsome 
son, was now 22. He was her fa- 
vorite, her pride. Yet William 
stirred her maternal feelings to 
their depths. She was relying on 
William to console her for the ab- 
sence of Thomas, who was pre- 
paring to go to California for a 
long stay, perhaps for good—who 
could tell? And the day of de- 
parture came. Dorcas went to the 
old chest and brought forth $50 
and gave it to him. She had 
earned the money selling eggs. 
She walked with him to the 
door as he had his arm about her. 


Illustrations by 
George van Werveke 


She was telling him that he. was 
as precious to her as life. And he 
was saying, “Yes, Mother,” and 
that he would be back in a year. 
She just looked down and pressed 
her lips closer together. They 
stood at the door. She put her 
arms around him, and held him 
off and looked at him; then she 
kissed him. Her eyes deepened, 
taking the place of words, of 


words she didn’t have, and tears 
she must not shed. How strange! 
Tennessee, the Inn, Grandmother 
Rebecca, Lansing, these children, 
the many deaths, and now Thomas 
grown and going away. Dorcas 
didn’t wait to see him walk down 
the path. She turned back to care 
for little William. 

In about a month a letter was 
brought to the door. It was from 
Henry Bennet, a member of the 
California party. Thomas _ had 
been drowned while crossing a 
Western river. Lansing read the 
letter to Dorcas, until his voice 
failed him. Then he went out and 
walked around and around, look- 
ing up at the sky and whispering 
to himself. Dorcas sat very still, 
with no motion except as she 
rocked the cradle, for little Wil- 
liam was ill. It was in the living- 
room where Mary had been ill for 
seven years, where the little girls 
had died, where this beloved son, 
Thomas, had sat so often talking 
to her. There was nothing to do, 
nothing to say. The clock struck 
11, Doreas had to get dinner, and 
that night the cows had to be 
milked. Life had to go on. 

At last William grew up and 
married. He could not bear to 
leave the old home, so he brought 
his wife to its hospitable protec- 









“SHE had two dogs and numerous cats 
which followed her about at milking time.” 
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tion. Her name was Norma. She 
had a baby and was ill for a year. 
Dorcas nursed her, and took care 
of the child, still milking her cows 
and running the house. They 
named the baby Mary. First and 
last Dorcas reared her. At the 
same time she was bringing up 
the daughter of Flora Watkins, 
who had died, leaving no relative 
to give the child a home. Yet Dor- 
cas found time to drive about the 
country taking gifts to the sick, 
and socks which she had knitted 
for the neighborhood babies. She 
had time to drive six miles to see 
old Mrs. Houghton, who had gone 
blind, and to sit with Lansing at 
the bedside of old Billy Combs, 
ill and depressed. She had time 
for a thousand benefactions. 
Dorcas’ grandchildren were 
scattered all over the country 
from coast to coast. Sometimes 
one of them wrote her a letter, but 
not often. They had no more idea 
of what Dorcas was than did the 
Chinese in China. She was just 
their old, old grandmother, who 
was in good financial circum- 
stances. Maybe they would in- 
herit some money from her. 
There was one granddaughter 
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who married a French count and 
lived in Paris. That marriage of- 
fended Dorcas deeply. She was 
beautiful, like Mary, who was ill 
for seven years. Her name was 
Elaine. One day a limousine drew 
up at the gate. Out of it stepped 
Elaine, who had fled the World 
War. She had eloped with an 
American, leaving the count to go 
on as he would. Dorcas divined 
that there was something wrong 
about this sudden appearance of 
Elaine. She scrutinized Elaine’s 
companion, a Mr. Foster, with 
keen eyes. She even asked Elaine 
where she was going, what she 
was doing. Elaine answered her 
grandmother guardedly, as she 
walked about the old living-room, 
looking at the old clock, the chest, 
all the things with which she was 
familiar since she was a child. 
Then Dorcas invited the runaways 
to stay to supper. She prepared 
the meal and sat at the head of 
the table. Lansing ate in silence. 
After supper Dorcas milked her 
cows as usual, while Elaine and 
Mr. Foster watched the proceed- 
ing. Then they drove away. At 
parting Dorcas took Elaine by the 
shoulders and looking intently 
into her eyes, said, “Well, my 
dear, I wish you good luck even 
if you don’t find it.” That eve- 
ning Dorcas said to Lansing, 
“What have we done, or what 











“SHE told him to take 
one of the bedrooms.” 








have we failed to do, that thi 
like this should happen?” 

When the 69th wedding a 
versary of Dorcas and Lans 
occurred, Norma prepared a din- 
ner in celebration of the event: 
and Dorcas sat through the mea] 
telling funny stories. By this 
time she had given over milking 
her cows, though she stood at the 
door to see her numerous Cats fol- 
low Maggie, the hired girl—and 
that her cats had their milk. Lan- 
sing was quiet as a Winter oak 
throughout the meal. 


H:: WAS 92 now and in a few 
days he was obliged to take to his 
bed in the old living-room. He 
was silent and stoical, saying at 
times that life was at an end 
Norma and William did every- 
thing they could; but the real bur- 
den of caring for him fell upon 
Dorcas. He resisted medical at- 
tention, and before long he died 
They tried to keep Dorcas from 
going to the cemetery, but she 
would not be denied. She stood 
by the grave resting on the arm 
of William. When the diggers 
threw clods into the grave, she 
gestured a farewell, with just the 
slightest motion of her hand. 

Back then to the old house 
alone, save for William and Nor- 
ma, and the daughter of Flora 
Watkins and Maggie—company\ 
enough, but Lansing was gone 
His empty chair was by the win- 
dow through which she could see 
the orchard. The robins and the 
vireos were singing, for it was 
May. She sat in the old rocker 
and made quilts. She was trying 
to get one done for every grand- 
child before her eyes and hands 
failed her. Many neighbors came 
in to see her. She was beloved 
Aunt Dorcas to all of them. 

One day she sank to the floor 
as she walked to the old chest 
William and Norma put her to 
bed, where she lay helpless for 
four years, save for the fact that 
she still worked at the quilts. She 
had the clearest memory of things 
long ago, as well as of recent 
events. Sometimes she had Wil- 
liam write a letter for her to one 
of her grandchildren, then she 
had the pen brought to her and 
signed it. 

She had lived through the days 
of the Mexican War, the Civil 
War, the [Continued on page 60) 
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‘Living with the Russians 


A will to live their own lives and in their own way 
sparks their courage and determination to win, says 


0... NIGHT on the Rzhev front our car 
broke down, and we stumbled into a lonely 
little cabin. There we found Mamma Rup- 
sova curled up in bed. Her two daughters 
immediately lit a candle, ran and got a 
samovar, and started to make tea. They 
had no bread in the house, but I had some 
cheese and crackers. They had some won- 
derful milk, and I had a small bottle of 
vodka I had been saving. 

Suddenly remembering it, I pulled out 
the bottle and said, “Vodka!” You should 
have seen Mamma Rupsova leap out of 
bed! She was about 55 years old. Her 
husband had been shot by the Germans 
while they were in the town. 

When bedtime rolled around, they ex- 
plained that I was to sleep in Mamma 
Rupsova’s bed. I told the Soviet corre- 
spondent with whom I was travelling that 
I couldn’t do this. He said, “Stowe, you 
simply can’t refuse the hospitality of a 


Russian. These people will never under- 
stand. You are this woman’s guest.” 


So, because I was an American, I slept 
in Mamma Rupsova’s bed, and she slept 
on the floor with her daughters beside her, 
right under the window. I have sampled 
the hospitality of many peoples in many 
places, but never any quite like this. 

Along with Russian hospitality goes 
Russian gusto. Everything they have goes 
on the table. There may be nothing else 
left in the house. But they say, “Come on, 
eat it up. Fine! Have another vodka.” 
Then they slap you on the back, tell you 
a story, and give you a handshake that you 
carry around for half an hour. Attend any 
dinner or lunch with the Russians and you 
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Leland Stowe 


American War Correspondent 


might just as well be at any Rotary Club 
luncheon in the United States of America 
—except that good feeling is re- 
strained at the former. 

In 17 years I have worked and travelled 
on five continents, and now I have lived 
with the Russians. It was curious to me 
to find out how much they are like my own 
next-door neighbors. The Russian is a 
democratic fellow. He tells you what he 
thinks even though you may not like it. 
He likes space; he feels at home in a big 
country. Take him 2,500 miles away, 
plant him there—that is all right. Six 
thousand miles—what is that? He is very 
keen on all kinds of machinery and tech- 
nical developments. He wants to modern- 
ize and build. He is in nowise discon- 
certed when somebody tells him it has 
never been done. 

The Russians like people who are mod- 
ern, who know how to handle machines. 
But they like them equally if they are 
democratic, as they are. 

Russia is the only part of the globe I’ve 
seen that has complete racial tolerance. | 
have talked with Russian tank crews and 
with Russian anti- 
tank crews, pilots and 
ground men, and have 
found that there usu- 
ally are two or three 
White Russians or 
Volga Russians, a Tar- 
tar, a Georgian, an Uz- 
bek, a Mongolian, 


less 


THROUGHOUT Rus- 
sia, women are serv- 
ing in the fields, as 
well as in factories, 
for all-out war in this 
country is an all-fam- 
ily affair. Women 
working at home re- 
lease men needed for 
service on the front. 











SNIPER Nikolayev — serves 
along the Black Sea front. 


NURSE Sukhovarova — dec- 
orated for rescuing 41 men. 


PEASANT — he recalls Old 
Russia, works for the New. 
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or something else among them. 
Seven or eight different languages 
are usually represented in any 
group of 12 or 15 Russian soldiers, 
although they all speak Russian 
as well. There is not the slightest 
kind of racial distinction among 
any of these groups anywhere in 
the Army or outside. 

Russia still has its debits, for me 
at any rate: the debit of dictator- 
ship. I don’t like any dictator- 
ship. Then there’s the debit of the 
NKVD—which is just as bad as 
anybody’s secret police. 

But you would ask me, “What 
sources of Russia’s 
strength?” One is a war economy 
that was in force for years in 
peacetime. That is one of the most 
important. And, unfortunately, 
number two is dictatorship, which, 
I repeat, I don’t like. There were 
no Senators or Congressmen who 
could vote against the fortification 
of Guam in the Soviet Union. 

Then there is the Communist 
party. What about it? Its mem- 
bers in any country, other than 
Russia, which I have been in were 
not Russians. They were natives 
of those countries. The Interna- 
tional originally had its organiza- 
tion in Moscow and probably still 
has, but the Soviet regime in Rus- 
sia cannot foster communism in 
any country in any part of the 
world, or even propagandize it, 
except as people in those countries 
do it themselves. You can no more 
build a fence around an idea than 
vou can around the Soviet Union. 
Even if Moscow wanted to scotch 
communism outside Russia, it 
couldn't. 

Many people are worried for 
fear the occupied countries of 
Europe will go communist. Look 


are the 
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at it this way: There are more 
than 150 million enslaved people 
in those countries. What nation 
do they look to with the greatest 
respect and the greatest hop3? 
What people? Not to my fellow 
Americans and not to the British, 
but to the Russians, because no- 
body has fought and sacrificed the 
way the Russians have. It doesn’t 
have anything to do, really, with 
the kind of government the Rus- 
sians have. If we want the de- 
mocracies to have some future in- 
fluence in post-war Europe, the 
only way we can get it is to fight so 
well on the Continent of Europe 
and so decisively that Europe’s 
150 million slaves will have as 
much respect for us as democratic 
peoples as they have today for the 
Russians. 

It should be some comfort to 
people who are worried about So- 
viet policy in the future to know 
that the Russians haven’t made 


plished. Stalin himself has der ied 
territorial ambitions on more tian 
one occasion. In November, 1°\42 
he declared for “equality of na- 
tions and integrity of their terri. 
tories ... the right of every na. 
tion to arrange its affairs as it 
wishes.”” And as recently as ‘ast 
February he asserted: “The led 
Army was not created for the pur- 
pose of conquest of foreign coun. 
tries, but to defend the frontiers of 
Soviet land.” 

The Russian is in no sense 
aggressive or imperialistic. He 
never has been in all the history 
of Europe. He wants his land. 
He wants a chance to make a liy- 
ing. And he wants peace. Peace, 
bread, and land were what Lenin 
promised as fruits of the revolu- 
tion. That is what the Russians 
still want. And even if the Krem- 
lin wanted to make an instrument 
of external conquest out of the 
Red Army when this war is over, 
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DAVID LOW, famous cartoonist for the London Evening Standard, offers advice to those 
planning United Nations’ strategy: ‘Now supposing we all try to go somewhere together. .. .” 


this enormous fight as commu- 
nists. They have made it as Rus- 
sians. Jn all their papers, in all 
their speeches, one thing has been 
stressed: a patriotic war. 

You hear, “If this Red Army is 
so powerful, maybe it will take 
over Rumania, Yugoslavia, and 
whatnot.” I have a rather strong 
conviction about that. The only 
time the Soviet Union has ever 
struck a blow of armed aggression 
was when it made its unjustified 
invasion of Finland—and that was 
to get bases to make Leningrad 
impregnable, which it accom- 


it would, in my opinion, be psy- 
chologically, morally, and phys- 
ically impossible. 

Why? Psychologically, because 
the.Russians have no such desire. 
Morally, because the morale of the 
people would not stand behind 
such a war. Physically, because 
of the terrific cost and the wounds 
of this war among the Russian 
people. 

Already somewhere between 
54% and 7 million Russians are 
dead, wounded, or captured. Be- 
fore this war is over it is quite 
possible that Russia’s total casual- 
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A CRACK REGIMENT paraded before Britain's Churchill when he flew to Russia last year for a conference 
with Premier Stalin (left.) Stalin later declared for “the right of every nation to arrange its affairs 


ties will be 15 million. One-third 

f her finest productive cities have 
been occupied by the Germans, 
their plants taken over or blown 
up. It would be a physical im- 
possibility for the Soviet leaders 
to lead the Russian people into 
any war of expansion or imperial- 
ism for a long, long time. 

Then there is another side to it. 
The Soviet leaders are realists. 
To justify their positions with the 
Russians they must try to reéstab- 
lish at least a portion of their 
standard of living which is so des- 
perately gone now. It is going to 
take them ten or 20 years to get 
back to the level of 1935. I went 
up in an elevator in Chicago one 
day some months ago and hap- 
pened to notice that the elevator 
girl was about to lose a hairpin. 
“She mustn’t lose that hairpin,” I 
thought—but caught my hand just 
in time, remembering that I was 
not in Moscow now. No woman 
in Moscow has more than two or 
three hairpins. That is just one 
small but typical reason why 
Russia is not going on a campaign 
of conquest. Carry that fact of 
desperate shortages through 
everything you want to wear or 
buy and you will rightly conclude 
that after this war Russian de- 
mands for every kind of consum- 
ers’ goods will be the greatest in 
the world. The Russians will also 
need engineers and specialists in 
almost every field you can think 
of. All that is waiting there. And 
what country in the world has as 
much to trade, to pay, as the 
Soviet Union? It has mountains 
of asbestos, great amounts of plati- 
num and of manganese, gold mines 
that are just beginning to be ex- 
ploited, furs in vast abundance— 
not to mention caviar. The great 
democratic States and Russia have 
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a thousand common interests on 
which they could build together— 
if so many of us in the former 
didn’t have prejudices. We have 
not only a real opportunity with 
Soviet Russia, but also a need. 
People must realize that we can't 
have a Bolshevist hangover after 
this war unless we want to pay a 
terrible price for it. 

The Soviet Union has grown up. 
The world has changed. We can 
have no lasting peace in Europe 
without Russia. If Russia walks 
out on the peace because of any 
stupidity on the part of her allies, 
we are certain to have nothing but 
turmoil and trouble and more war 
in Europe. There will be no solid 
basis for a European understand- 
ing without Russia. The democ- 
racies will either have to walk out, 
too, and allow chaos to reign, or 
they will have to police Europe 
for no one knows how many years. 

As for the Far East, the Allies 
will need Russia badly there, once 
the European phase of the war is 
over. Russia’s help against the 
Asiatic aggressor could cut one 
year off that war, but I haven't 
much doubt that the degree of So- 
viet help in that sphere is likely to 
be proportionate with the degree 
of active fighting that the democ- 
racies do in Europe. And after 
the war in the Far East they will 
need Russia even more—when the 
problem of policing the Far East 
will clamor for immediate solu- 
tion. 

I think we of the democratic 
countries have an opportunity to- 
day to help insure the peace of to- 
morrow by laying now a basis for 
post-war codperation with Russia. 
Certainly it will take some think- 
ing on our part; we are going to 
have to ask ourselves whether we 
cannot live in the same world with 





other peoples even though their 
systems are somewhat different or 
very different from our own 

We are now flying light bomb 
Atlantic in seven 
hours. We are going to have 
bombers soon that will carry not 
6,000 pounds but 50,000 pounds of 
bombs. Who can doubt that in 20 
years flying time will be cut to two 
wr three hours, and the bomb load 
increased to ten times as much as 
any bomber we know of? There 
won't be any safety zones then 
The word “isolationism” 
passed from the language. Th 


ers across the 


will have 


only guaranty we shall have of 
peaceful living will be that which 
we can effect through the codpera 
tion of peace-loving nations. Un 
less Russia, China, Britain, and the 
United States all stick together, 
we face the same kind of split-up 
we had the last time—and perhap 
an even more horrible war than 
this one. This is my firmest con- 
viction 


(Bnd 
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recent books to help you understand 
Russia and its people are 


The Russians, by Albert Rhys Williams 
(Harcourt, Brace, 1943, $2) 4 clergymar! 


Reading on Russia 


shaping post-war tomorrov 
in that great land—twice as 
large as Canada 


gives an intimate picture of the life of the 
people 


Round Trip to Russia, by Walter Graebner 
(L ippincott, 1943, $3). A war correspond 
e - report 

ssion to Moscow, by Joseph E. Davie 
(Pocket Books, 25c). An account by Amer 
ica’s former p Te cect ll to Russia 

Russia at War, by Vera Michele Dean 
(Foreign Policy Association, 1942, 25c—a 
pamphlet) 

Pertinent magazine articles: 

Life on the Russian Frontier, by Wendell 
Willkie, The Reader’s Digest, March, 1943 

We Must Work with Russia, by Wendell 
Willkie, New York Times Magazine, Janu 
ary 17, 1942 

The entire March 29, 1943, issue of Life 
concerns Russia and its people 

These Are the People of Russia, by Edgar 
Snow. The Saturday Evening Post, Decem 
ber 12, 1942 

Mother Volga Defends Her Own, by May- 
nard Owen Williams, National Geographic, 
December, 1942 
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Events in Russia todav are 


Among the 


















Says Ben M. Cherrington 


Director, Social Science Foundation, 
University of Denver 


& MOST remarkable thing 


about an automobile, someone has 
said, is not its engine, but its 
brakes. We would not drive a car 
without them. Nor would we 
want to drive in heavy traffic 
without rules of the road and a 
policeman at the crossroads to 
enforce them. And yet traffic reg- 
ulations and policemen subordi- 
nate our complete freedom to do 
Paradoxical as it 
may seem, they give us safety and 
an ordered freedom that more 
than compensates for what we 


as we please 


give up 

Civilization offers a parallel. It 
has the characteristics of a pow- 
erful mechanism. The old idea of 
distance has been annihilated. 
Greenland’s icy mountains, which 
once epitomized the ultimate in 
remoteness, are but a few hours 
away and the corner grocer in 
your town can no longer be ob- 
livious to what happens to the 
rice fields of China, the tea plan- 
tations of Ceylon, or the steers 
that romp over Argentina’s pam- 
pas 

Science has unlocked Nature’s 
reservoir of energy, and we are 
harnessing it to make goods by 
mass-production methods, to 
speed messages quicker than you 
can wink an eye, to transport men 
and materials in minutes over 
distances that took our fathers 
many laborious days. It all adds 
up to what we call civilization, 
which, if it is to serve man, must 
be brought under rational and 
effective control. 
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Sovereignty distinguishes States, which possess and 
are entitled to independent authority and jurisdic- 
tion, from colonies and other political divisions. Thus 
sovereign States coin their own money, regulate their 
own commerce, and can declare war or make peace 





Indeed, civilization and social 
control are synonomous. And just 
as wise control of the automobile 
on the highway brings safety and 
freedom, so must we have wise 
control of the dynamics of our 
civilization if our world is to avoid 


crack-ups in the post-war years. 

That is the point of this discus- 
sion: 

Whenever members of a com- 
munity adjust their independence 
of action to the orderly process of 
government, the reward is an 
ever-increasing freedom of action, 
and, conversely, by refusing to do 
so they reap insecurities of life 
and property and a_ shrinking 
range of independent action. 

That is obvious in the case of 
sanitation. Families once dis- 


\posed of sewage where they 


pleased and were rewarded by 
terrible epidemics. Today society 
controls sewage in your commu- 
nity, and you do not have epi- 
demics. And what is true of small 
communities is true of those 
larger communities called nations. 

A century or more ago each 
could do more or less as it pleased. 
The term “sovereignty” was used 
to cover that concept of complete 
freedom of action. But times have 
changed. Then wars were be- 
tween nations or small groups of 
nations. Today wars are global. 
What. happens in an obscure 
country on the other side of our 
planet can touch off a series of 
events that may put your son or 
daughter into a uniform of your 
country’s armed forces. Science 
has laced the nations together in 
a complex of interdependency; 
2ach has become inescapably a 
part of a world community. 

The question now is whether 
the nations will recognize the im- 
plications of that fact. If they do, 
they must do as the motorists 


To Get a Peace That Lasts oat 


Must. Soversignty. Be Limited ? 


without asking permission of other countries. This 
debate-of-the-month opens the question of whether it 
is possible to have lasting peace in a world composed 
of nations equally sovereign, or whether they must 
give up certain "rights" or "privileges." — Editors. 









have done—give up the right to 
do as they please in return for a 
greater security and a greater 
freedom. And that, in the terms 
of this discussion, means that the 
old idea of absolute national soy- 
ereignty must be modified. 

To deny this is to advocate 
something approaching the stu/is 
quo—nations both large and small 
claiming independence of action 
on all matters. To be sure, they 
would make treaties to their own 
obvious advantage, but history re- 
cords that they would often de- 
cline to enter into pacts which 
would advance the welfare of the 
world as a whole, but themselves 
only indirectly. It is of interest to 
note that if suasion, either moral 
or coercive, were exercised to se- 
cure the desired action, to just 
that extent would their sover- 
eignty be curtailed. 

No, that method of running our 
high-powered world has been 
tried. It has taken two dreadful 
global wars to teach us that it 
does not work and that as nations 
we shall guarantee our freedom 
only as we give loyal support to 
adequate instruments of interna- 
tional control. 

What they shall be is difficult 
to prophesy, but three schools of 
thought are shaping up. Under- 
standing what they advocate will 
clear the issue. 

First are those who hold to the 
balance-of-power theory. These 
people believe the victorious 
Great Powers, having command 
of the sea and air, will impose 
upon other nations that degree of 
law and order which will guaran- 
tee a durable peace. Major George 
Fielding Eliot is a leading expo- 
nent of this school of thought. 
He and those who think as he does 
would take the position that by 
agreement the Great Powers 
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would decide what is good for all, 

n persuade other nations—or 

ce them, if necessary—to go 
along. 

he second school of thought 

long been advocated by such 
vriters as Professor Nicholas J. 
Spvkman, of Yale. These men are 
for organizing the world in re- 
gional groups, with some kind of 
er organization. The Americas, 
example, might constitute one 
such region. Perhaps all of Eu- 
ype would be another, Russia 
still another, and so on. Quite ob- 
viously, the nations composing 
each grouping would to some de- 
sree modify their sovereignty for 
the security and freedom their 
closer association with other na- 
tions would bring. 

Then there is a third school of 
thought, to which I incline. It 
includes all who think there 
should be some kind of universal 
organization. 

A few go so far as to ask for a 
centralized world State. A shade 
less extreme are those who seek 
federation of States, along the 
lines of Clarence K. Streit’s “Un- 
ion Now” program. Still others 
would be satisfied with a revived 
League of Nations. But there is 
common agreement among all as 
to purpose: the well-being of men 
and not the glory of nation States. 
This means that every citizen has 
rights that transcend the sover- 
eignty of the nation and that if 


Tllustrations by R. R. Evnerly 
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the nation attempts to abridge 
those rights, he has appeal to 
some superior world organization 
to redress the wrongs done to 
him. 

To achieve such an end, there 
is general agreement that the 
classical idea of sovereignty must 
be modified at three points at 
least: 

First, the nation that joins the 
universal organization must re- 
nounce the right to be judge and 
jury and must agree to submit dis- 
putes between itself and other 
States to third-party judgment 
and abide by its decision. 

Second, nations must give up 
the right to use war as an instru- 
ment of national policy—as most 
nations actually agreed to do in 
signing the Kellogg Pact. 

Third, every nation must agree 
to support an international po- 
lice force to act on behalf of the 
world community to prevent ag- 
gression by any nation or group 
of nations. 

Some would add a fourth point: 
that the making of tariffs no 
longer be the sovereign right of 
an individual nation. And a fifth, 
upon which there is even less 
agreement, is that national cur- 
rencies should be replaced by a 
universal coinage. 

Just how far the universal or- 
ganization should go is a question 
to be worked out, but some effec- 
tive supernational controls must 
be set up—if the peace is to prove 
effective. For the peace which we 
want is not inertia, a something 
to be symbolized by a cemetery. 
It is activity—ordered by law. 

I wish some creative artist 
would sketch Piccadilly Circus in 
London or New York’s 42nd 
Street at Broadway at 5 o’clock in 
the evening—with traffic police- 
men directing the milling throngs 
of people and automobiles, with 
airplanes fiying over the _ sky- 
scrapers and the packed subway 
trains roaring underneath. It 
should be labelled “Peace.” For 
peace is an active state in which 
enormous aggregates of thor- 
oughly alive, energetic people, 
operating under controls, success- 
fully accommodate their ceaseless 
and frequently conflicting activi- 
ties without resort to violence. 

A stable peace among nations 
is not an end to be sought in it- 
self: it is a by-product of a suc- 


cessful social organization. We 
haven't had it, because great num- 
bers of people in every country 
including mv own, have held to 
the illusion that nations can still 
exist as independent sovereign 
entities 

The thought and conduct of 
peoples must be adjusted to the 
environment of the 20th Century 

They must discover that the 


belong to a world community 


Says R. E. Pattison Kline 


Lecturer, Speech Instructor 


| AND AGAIN it is said 


f 


that there must be a sacrifice of 
some or of all national sovereignty 
if enduring peace is to be possible 

Sovereignty is the outstanding 
characteristic of an independent 
State. Professor Francis W 
Coker, of Yale, has written: “The 
subjects in whom adhere the 
rights and obligations defined by 
international law, are States, and 
a community is not a State unless 
it is independent of legal control 
by any other community, and is 
legally free to determine the na- 
ture of its relations with all other 
communities.” The italics are 
mine 

In the simplest words, then, in 
dependence of a State OV 
ereignty—lies in the right of a 
State to determine for itself those 
factors and relations with other 
States which it conceives to con 
tribute best to its national wel- 
fare. Stated conversely, no other 
State or group of States has the 
right to dictate to a single State 
the terms of its well-being. Thi 
principle is clearly expressed in 
the familiar term “self-determina- 
tion.” There is no moral right 
therefore, no legal right—of one 
nation to dictate the considera 
tions having to do with the wel- 
fare of another State 

The framers of the American 
Declaration of Independence an- 
nounced this principle of the right 
of a people to a choice of their 
own when, in that document, they 
declared: 

That whenever any Form of Gov- 
ernment becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the Right of the People to 
alter or to abolish it, and to institute 
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new Government, laying its founda- 
tion on such principles and organizing 
its powers in such form as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness. 

Again, the italics are mine 

Those changes in government 
must be ones which are satisfac- 
tory to the people involved—not 
ones superimposed upon them by 
some outside power. 

If there adheres to a people the 
right to change their form of gov- 
ernment when they feel that it 
does not minister to their best in- 
terests, these same people must 
also have the right to determine 
for themselves relations, 
with other States, which appear to 
them best to minister to their well- 
being. 

Thus is established the moral 


those 





FOR YEARS a close student of the interna- 
tional scene, R. E. Pattison Kline is widely 
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teacher. A Chicago Rotarian, he is secre- 
tary of his Club’s Problems Commission. 


right of self-determination. It 
must logically follow that if the 
choice of the people is a moral 
right, then they are morally obli- 
gated to assert that right, not to 
delegate to some other State or 
States the determination of those 
matters which to them appear im- 
portant to their well-being. 

The Declaration of Independ- 
ence declares liberty to be an “un- 
alienable right.” If unalienable 
as far as the individual is con- 
cerned, how can it be alienable as 
far as the people as a whole are 
concerned? If “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness” are un- 
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alienable for the individual, why 
not unalienable so far as the na- 
tion is concerned? 

Among the specific rights guar- 
anteed by the United States Con- 
stitution are freedom of thought, 
freedom of religion, freedom of 
conscience. These are unalienable 
rights of the individual. He has 
no moral right to let somebody 
else do his thinking for him, de- 
termine his religion, or submit his 
conscience to the control of some- 
one else. Disaster comes when 
that is done, as Thomas Buckle, 
the historian, shows. So it must 
be with the people as a whole 
it is their moral obligation to 
think for themselves, to admin- 
ister their own consciences, to de- 
termine for themselves what is 
wise or unwise. This is the sum 
and substance of democratic gov- 
ernment. 

If, then, it follows logically that, 
having the right of determination 
in domestic affairs, the people 
must have the same right in their 
relations with other peoples, I 
cannot follow the reasoning of 
those who would set up an organi- 
zation, no matter what the kind, 
in which the individual State, if 
it becomes a member, gives up its 
moral right to determine for itself 
what international relations it 
shall have with other States. Nor 
can I follow the line of thought 
that even some of the sovereignty 
of a State must be given up if en- 
during peace is to be provided. 
Those matters involved in the 
right of sovereignty are always the 
most important matters pertain- 
ing to a people’s welfare, and 
therefore cannot be left to the de- 
termination of others. 

In standing for the continuance 
of the sovereign right, I am not 
driven to the other extreme, that 
of each State going its own way 
in every respect and refusing to 
work with other nations for a 
common end—prevention of war 
—important to their common wel- 
fare. There is a middle ground 
between the superorganization 
and individualism run riot. 

It seems to me that many people 
are confusing causes. It is not 
sovereignty that has made for war 
and tragedy—it is the abuse of 
sovereignty. Abuse of sovereignty 
is the denial by some nation of the 
rights of independence, and the 
imposition by that nation of its 





will upon the will and life 
other nation. It was not sve; 
eignty that caused the p. 
world war, it was the abu 
sovereignty— illustration. 9; 
which are innumerable. 

Now, it may be necessar\ to 
provide a way for preventi 
nation from abusing its s 
eignty. Such a way undoubi 
involves some kind of collective 
action — based upon codpera io) 
rather than compulsion fro 
super-State or compulsory alliance 
of some sort. In my judgment. 
if there is a dynamic will to peace 
and if the nations that wish peace 
are imbued with the moral wil! to 
live and let live, then they need 
no new method of loss of sover- 
eignty to secure peace among 
themselves. They can reaidil 
agree to cooperate. 

There are convincing examples 
before us. For years the United 
States and Canada have lived side 
by side without military defenses 
against each other, due entirely to 
the large measure of the spirit of 
fair play, and lack of desire to in 
terfere in the affairs of the other 
nation—no written agreements 
alliance, or the like. 

The English people, as Sir Nor- 
man Angell expresses it, “manage 
to get pretty fair results of peace, 
order, and stability, within their 
nation, without any constitution 
or blueprint in the Ameri 
sense at all.” 

Then there is the Pan Ameri 
Union—many, Many years in 
development, and in recent years 
growing into greater strength and 
effectiveness according to the 
principle of codperation, without 
loss of sovereignty by any of the 
member States. This recent 
strengthening of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union has been made possille 
because of the Good Neighbor 
policy, and, as a result, the mem- 
bers of the Union have made 
pledges to each other that they 
will not abuse their sovereign') 
As long as the Good Neighbor 
policy prevails among the nations, 
the Union can go on to greater 
understanding and coéperation in 
the attainment of those matters 
which make for collective happ!- 
ness. Without the Good Neighbor 
policy, no form of union could be 
established, much less be made to 
work effectively. 

If it [ Continued on page 60) 
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Joward a Mixed Economy 


By Stuart Chase 











HEN the war ends, 
economies of many demo- 
cratic nations are going to 
ok like something from back of 
ie moon. That of the United 

States already looks pretty weird 

pre-war standards. Who is go- 

s to run it after the war—Gov- 
ernment men or businessmen? 
euess is, both are going to help 

in it, and without grudge fights. 

\ business-Government partner- 





ip to keep production and em- 
ployment at a high level is the 
best insurance that can be had 
against a native form of fascism. 

Sometimes I am asked to debate 
this subject and to argue that the 
Government will run everything 

fter the war. But you cannot 

lave a successful debate unless 
both sides see the picture in sharp 
black and white, like a woodcut 
rather than a photograph. Photo- 
graphs, however, are nearer real- 

than woodcuts, beautiful 
though the latter may be; and pho- 
tographs have a good deal of gray 
inthem. These post-war problems 
must be studied realistically, with 
ill their shadings. 

You and I may see the shadings 
differently. Everyone’s judgment 
is colored by his personal convic- 
tions, and however fairly I may 
try to judge, I have to start from 
where Iam. So Iam going to put 
my cards on the table. Here are 
the convictions that color my 
judgments about “business” and 

government.” 

It is not a matter of theoretical 
importance to me whether busi- 
nessmen or Government men are 
at the control levers. It is, however, 
a matter of great concern to me 
that citizens have the utmost pos- 
sible freedom, opportunity, eco- 
nomic security, and physical well- 
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SINCE 1910, when he was 
graduated cum laude from Har 
vard University, Stuart Chase 
has been working on and writ- 
ing about matters economic 
His latest The Road We Are 
Traveling: 1914-1942 added 
another to the more than half 
score books he has written 











being. I do not care whether the 


slums are cleaned up by the Hous 
ig Authority or by 


ll John Strong, 
Inec.. so long as the 


re effectively 
cleaned up. I believe that citizen 
are entitled to more of all these 


material and psychological goods 


than most of them have had in 

the past. | believe that any group 

or institution tnat tries to prevent 
} 


citizens from recelving more 1s go 


ing to be snowed under. and de 
Serve Lo be 

My bias, if you want to call it 
that, is founded on conviction 
that a high-energy economy must 
have some overhead controls, or 


repeatedly go to smash as in 19382. 
The legitimate place for such con- 
trols is in the Government. A na- 
tional chamber of commerce or a 
national association of manutac- 
turers might or might not do a 
better job, but if either did it, it 
would be usurping political power: 
A democratic electorate would 
hardly stand for it. 

I have done work in the past fo) 
business concerns and for Govern- 
ment bureaus in about equal meas- 
ure: I have done far more work as 
a free lance than either, and pre- 
fer that role. If I should list all 
the businessmen I know, and all 
the politicians and public servants 
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I know, and then grade them ac 


rel co ty +) ty l } 

COoOralns O Lhe rust 1 Ula pl 
| 

] ea one | Ipp 
yrou} Would come j 
even. numbdet ] r 
4 ‘ 

aqaence oO CF ¢ 


ind know bia vhi 
i You can disco t 
iccoradl! Perl | ( 
one more conviction T 
necessary and probab t 
fol erudge fight” to go on 
tween businessme! ad Gove 
ment men: but ll ( I 
FO O the lose vi é 
Government 

\\ no In part bee 
masslve iong-term trend eve 
where toward centralized cont 
ind 1 part because of the 
and unfamiliar characteri 
that the economic systen 
have on Armistice Day of We 

From where we are 


War II 


| 


call it midway between Armi 


see some of these characteri 
Let me remind you of them 
ituation in the Un 
States, since we must all face t] 


when the time come 


1 4 record-breaking nationa ncon 
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‘A World to LIVE In’ series continued .... Last month Herbert Hoover wrote on the need for 


post-war economic freedom... . Next month a businessman puts his finger on a critical issue. 
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Kenya—a New Light in Old Africa 


colony and its lone but lively Rotary Club 


A visit-by-photo to a young British 
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A VICTORY .""V” with teeth in it. 


= IN at Africa’s waist be- 
neath its equatorial girdle is a land of 
plains and peaks and 3 million peo- 
ple that is fast emerging from the 
shadow of the once “dark continent.” 
[t is the young British Crown Colony 
of Kenya, which took its name from 
its greatest natural landmark, a 
snow-ruffed, 17,000-foot volcano. 

The land itself is, of course, 
Long before Vasco da Gama nosed 


old 


along its humid coast 450 years ago, 
Arab traders had sailed their dhows 
into harbors and had _ settled 
among its Negro and Hamitic na- 
But Kenya, as a country, is 


its 


tives. 
young; it was shaped from British 
East Africa in 1920. And with all its 
Nairobi... 


left) in 


SIXTH Avenue 





This “lucky shot” was made not far from Kenya's 


young vigor it is at war. “Al 
since 1939, it helped crush thi¢ 
ing Axis neighbors, added in 
to its agricultural economy, an 
become a vital producer and h 
of the goods of war. 


Inland 330 rail-miles from its ¢ 


port, Mombasa, is Kenya’s start 
modern, mile-high capital—N 
Here thrives the colony’s onl 
tary Club. Formed 13 years ago 


numbering 51 members, and doing 


dozen war services, the livel) 
has only one regret: that its n¢ 
Rotary neighbor is 1,800 miles 
Its favorite pastime: showing 
tors wild animals not in cage 
a 15-minute ride from town 


and (below) some of its inhabitants: Rotary Club 


Cl 











ZEBRAS—no good as beasts of burden and worse as food—roam Kenya’s plains 
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COFFEE CHERRIES, plucked at one of Kenya's great planta 
‘ tions, tumble in the hopper. East Africa grows much fine 
Pia coffee—and tea, too i the pyrethrum lais ' 
ee i. its , : 
“ e * J 4 F an insecticide, ) s many ud-ki 
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. field, after harvest. Sisal fiber is one of East Africa's most important exports 
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ICTORIA—second-largest fresh-water lake on earth—supplies most of Kenya's fish. 
Photos right & top left John Park 





A YOUNG cotton picker toils on one of the many small plots which combine to give K¢ 
impressive total cotton production. . . 
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EVERY SHRED of usable old clothing in Nairobi finds 
its way to the sewing rooms of the Inner Wheel, 
where even the children come to help (right). Then, 
in great bags, it sets off on its way to England. 


HUNDREDS of women war workers take lunch daily in this 


the Inner Wheel, organization of wives of Nairobi Rotarians. 
G. 
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. (Left) A solderer in a factory manufacturing tinn« 


inviting canteen operate 
The project's self-support 
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Bsc A BATCH of boys—any boys with steam in 
their veins and time on their hands. Then take a 
couple of vacant lots. Stir the two together, add a few 






ited fat packets of seeds, and pop the mixture into the hot 
‘nami oven of Summer. This recipe will make—a Victory 
ee 


Garden which will score two victories: one over the 
food problem; another over juvenile mischief. 

By now, everybody knows the urgent need of home 
food gardens. Some 18 million of them will sprout 
this Spring in the United States alone. But Victory 
Gardening yields more than food. It also tunes up 
the gardener’s health and trims up his town—and it 
can steer into safe channels those boiling energies of 
youth which, unguided, often burst out as mild or 
serious forms of juvenile delinquency. With Dad and 
Mother home less and less, that sort of steering be- 
comes more and more necessary. Maybe a Victory 
Garden can provide it. 

Many Rotary Clubs think so. They consider Victory 
Gardening down-to-earth Boys Work. For instance: 
To get youngsters of their town started, Rotarians of 
Honeoye Falls, New York, staked them each to $1.50 
worth of seed and encouraged them all Summer 
while Rotarians of Jeannette, Pennsylvania, held 
out war-stamp prizes as extra inducements to their 
young gardeners. . .. Bremerton, Washington, Ro- 
tarians have sprung a similar idea this Spring, prom- 
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ising $25 war bonds and merit awards to the com- 
munity’s best child, youth, and adult gardener 
Some 20 “reg’ lar fellers” and a handful of girls in Cal 
iente, Nevada, learned wise gardening last year in a 
Rotary Victory Garden class which enlisted teachet 
the county agent, and 4-H leaders. A young moun 
tain of produce resulted. And these are but a slender 
sample of what Rotary Clubs are doing to spur on the 
movement among youth—for the aforementioned dou 
ble-barrelled reason. 

Boys need help in finding plots, engaging plowmen, 
and buying seed, and 
Rotarians can place 
them in the hands of 
men who can help ELA SE I OS | 

—— re 
them. If the lads get aX { men XS 
good crops, fine!—but GN} Np vA 
it’s infinitely more im- 
portant that they 
themselves grow 
straight, in this time 
of laxer home super- 
vision, and ready for 
good citizenship to- 
morrow. What, after 
all, is a stunted carrot 
beside a stunted boy? 
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Courtesy, Keltner, Western Newspaper Union 
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Boys Work 
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URKEY is a gate between fighting neighbors. If smas 

through from the north, it would admit the Europ: 

aggressor to the rich (but gun-bristling) oil lands of 
and Iran and would allow him to join hands with the A 
aggressor. If swung open from the south, it would give 
forces of liberation the best and least costly route to o 
the “Festung Europa.” But the gate is not swinging! 
locked fast by Turkey’s rigid, armed neutrality. Inured 
war, Turkey does not fear it—but how it wants peace! | 
understand that—for I have lived under Turkish rule, | 
seen Turkey from the close range of my native Leba1 
and have often visited the new Turkey as a businessman 
have seen this once proud sister of old Rome build fron 
wreck of its Ottoman Empire a virile, eager, modern nat 
“The sick man of Europe”’ is off his sick bed and well on 1 
road to recovery. All he wants is time. 

We need to study Turkey . . . to think of it as a land 
Texas size on which some 17 million people grow toba 
sheep, cotton, figs, nuts ...a land of small mines, 1 
machinery, old mosques, and new-old cities. We must 
member it, too, as the greatest of Moslem nations, despite 
cleavage of religion and State—and as the strongest 
neutral powers in its sphere. Now let’s study the photo 
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NE MILLION men like these, sons of a breed PRESIDENT of the Republic 
wrence of Arabia called ‘the greatest natural is Ismet Inonu (right). He 
ters in the world,’’ guard Turkey’s long and Prime Minister Shukru 
tiers. Leaning in the past mainly upon its Saracoglu are holding to 
:, highly trained infantry, the Turkish Army the course of moderniza 
vy fast stepping up its speed and power tion set by the late Kemal 
heavy arms lend-leased from Britain and Ataturk. War would delay 
A private’s pay is 40 cents a month. that tremendous program 
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ING industrialized itself with a rapidity 
ed only by Soviet Russia, Turkey can now 
ess most of its own minerals—iron, silver, 
manganese, meerschaum, sulphur, borax, 
hrome, coal, and copper. Its entire output 
pper is going to the United States. Current 
xdache of Turkish industry is a labor short- 
aused by large-scale Army mobilization. 
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TO DISTRIBUTE the fruits of its expanding industry and imprq 
culture, Turkey has developed its railroads. These need main 
and get it in well-equipped shops like this locomotive repair 
Eskishehir. . . . Constant building, most of it in Western style, 
mark of modern Turkey. This structure (right) is going up i 
—the ancient Anatolian hill-city which was made the capita 
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IS MODERN plant is a new iron works in 
buthern Turkey. It was built with British capital. 





: The Bosporus—that ribbon of water 20 
les long that cleaves Europe and Asia. Con- 
ol of it, and of the similar Dardanelles, 
tis Turkey on one of earth's hottest spots. 
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through from the north, it would admit the Europ 
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and Iran and would allow him to join hands with the As 
aggressor. If swung open from the south, it would give 
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seen Turkey from the close range of my native Lebai 
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have seen this once proud sister of old Rome build fron 
wreck of its Ottoman Empire a virile, eager, modern nat 
“The sick man of Europe”’ is off his sick bed and well on 1 
road to recovery. All he wants is time. 

We need to study Turkey . . . to think of it as a land 
Texas size on which some 17 million people grow toba 
sheep, cotton, figs, nuts ...a land of small mines, n 
machinery, old mosques, and new-old cities. We must 
member it, too, as the greatest of Moslem nations, despit« 
cleavage of religion and State—and as the strongest 


neutral powers in its sphere. Now let’s study the photo 




















MILLION men like these, sons of a breed 
e of Arabia called “the greatest natural 
in the world,’ guard Turkey's long 

Leaning in the past mainly upon its 
hly trained infantry, the Turkish Army 

stepping up its speed and power 
y arms lend-leased from Britain and 
A private’s pay is 40 cents a month. 


industrialized itself with a rapidity 
nly by Soviet Russia, Turkey can now 
most of its own minerals—iron, silver, 
nese, meerschaum, sulphur, borax, 

ne, coal, and copper. Its entire output 
r is going to the United States. Current 
> of Turkish industry is a labor short- 


1 by large-scale Army mobilization. 


THIS MODERN plant is a new iron works in 
pouthern Turkey. It was built with British capital. 


EFT: The Bosporus—that ribbon of water 20 
miles long that cleaves Europe and Asia. Con- 
tol of it, and of the similar Dardanelles, 
puts Turkey on one of earth's hottest spots. 


PRESIDENT of the Republic 
is Ismet Inonu (right). He 
and Prime Minister Shukru 
Saracoglu are holding to 
the course of modern 
tion set by the late Kem 
Ataturk. War would delay 
that tremendous program 


TO DISTRIBUTE the fruits of its expanding industry and improved agri- 
culture, Turkey has developed its railroads. These need maintenance 

and get it in well-equipped shops like this locomotive repair works at 
Eskishehir. . . . Constant building, most of it in Western style, is another 
mark of modern Turkey. This structure (right) is going up in Ankara 
—the ancient Anatolian hill-city which was made the capital in 1923 
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the past The veil 
to fall when Turkey 
like the fez—is 





SAVED from the secluded life to which their mothers were 
born, Turkey’s modern young women are helping to bui 
a healthier, happier nation. These girls (above) are high 
school students. The two in the photo at the left—they 
working beside men!—are co-eds in an agricultural college 


EVEN the professions are open to Turkish women. Her 
lower left) a woman child-doctor makes an examination 

aided by a Red Crescent nurse (counterpart of the Red Cros 
nurse).... Nor need a girl shrink from outdoor sports. Th 
miss (below) is going for a spin with her fiance. Only a few 
Turkish women look back wistfully to the now illegal harem 
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RESS a button and get a house. 
Get whichever design you prefer. 
Get whichever size you need 
Press a button and wait 25 min- 
utes if you want a four-room 
house. Or wait 45 minutes if you 
want a six-room house. Go down 
the lower end of the factory and 
stand beside the big trucks at the 
end of the assembly line. 

There comes the front wall. 
There’s the rear wall. Those sec- 
tions are the parlor floor. These 

the kitchen closets. Here are 
the front door and steps. Now the 
truck is filled with sections, all 
painted. So in go two big boxes 
packed with small fittings. To be 
used first, they are the last to go 
aboard. 

Now climb up beside the truck 
driver. You roll off to your vacant 
lot. You reach it at 10 A.M. A 
man opens up the back of the 
truck. You look at your watch. It 
is now 10:06 A.M. When your 
watch says 11:56 A.M., you step 
up to the front door of your new 
house, turn the key, step inside, 
and welcome yourself home. You 
go to the kitchen, turn on the 
water, light the gas range, make 
yourself a pot of tea, and then 
pinch yourself twice, to make sure 
you haven’t been dreaming. 

No, you haven’t. But many 
other people have been dreaming 
for the past 25 years. And out of 
their many beautiful dreams and 
many cruel awakenings has come 
this miracle. Yes, this house. This 
thing that has grown faster than 
the most precocious mushroom. 
This house that, only two hours 
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ago, was a mass of sticks, and 
items of hardware, and glue and 
ply wood and panes of glass and 


putty, lying all over an acre 


ground. 


dream of the ages come true 
at last And all within the past 
year. I saw it myself the other 


day in New Albany, a quiet town 
on the Indiana shore of the Ohio 
River, across from Louisville, 
Kentucky. And there I saw the 
man whom I first met in New 
York some ten vears ago 


+t] 


Was expe rimenting VIL 


when he 
other 
types of prefabricated houses. His 
name is Foster Gunnison. Many 
observers declare he is the Henry 
Ford of the housing industry 
Most men in the prefabricated 
field are building barracks, work- 
ers’ dormitories portable houses 
for contractors’ gangs, canton- 
ment structures, and more or less 
temporary houses. All these are 
necessary, of course, and full 
credit goes to the men who have 
specialized on them. Gunnison 
has done that too, but he has also 
been looking ahead to the days 
after the war when families will 
need permanent homes. Visit his 
plant and you'll see them pro- 
duced in mass by the line assem- 
bly method that brought automo- 
biles within reach of the common 
man. They’re coming out at a 
schedule you can hardly believe 
until you see them with your own 
eyes. And they have all the charm 
and solidity and variety of exter- 
nal form and decoration you find 


POST-WAR PREVIEW 


Houses roll off assembly 
lines of a small Indiana 
factory each 25 minutes! 
s 

This eyewitness account 
—fifth in the series on 
‘Putting Science to Work’ 
—is from 


Walte' B Pitkin 


in ( conventiona nd-bull 
he { 

| ome 1) he erected on a 
patch of rolling land a few mile 
from New a Micunrs Are they all 
alike? They are not I had dif 
hiculty in spotting ever! é tha 
had identical basic plans. The se 


cret of how he does it is so simple 
it makes you laugh. Standardized 
trimmings which create the im 
pression of variety: the corner 
quoins at outside wall corners, the 


cutters, the trim around doors and 


windows, the window boxes. the 
shuttei the porch design, the 
baseboards. and even the orna 


mental copper cupola take it o1 


leave it, ma’am! These items can 
be combined in hundreds of way 
just as the playing cards in a 
standard deck can be shuffled into 
millions of hands. Then you may 
And final 
ly each house he offers may be had 
in either a right-hand or a left 
(Turn the blueprint 


I 


combine colors galore 


hand design. 
upside down and roundabout Or 


~ 

















hold it up in front of a mirror and 
is weren't 


ee it in reverse.) If tl 
enough, you may have attached 
garages or underground garage 
or no garages at all 

Nobody knows how many truly 
distinct house designs Gunnison 
can now make, if you count all the 
various combinations of gadgets 


and trimmings and reverse pat 


least item in the house, down to 
that squeaky board in the nursery 
floor that awakens Baby every 
time anybody steps on it. Hence 
these inhabitants aforesaid have 
certain inalienable rights, one of 
which is to tell the house salesman 
just what they want and dont 
want ... and to throw him out 
on his ear if he says that a squeaky 





human nature. Today he 
all his thinking from the ord 
human being’s viewpoint 
he builds houses most 
old, familiar materials. Good 
ber for studding and rafte 
flooring. Good standard | 
lain for tubs and sinks. Hj 
slight innovation is his free 
heavy waterproof plywood 











MAKING HOUSES by automobile-manufacturing methods. .. . 


terns. Maybe 1,000. Maybe 50,- 
000. I give up. But I do know 
that the group of 50 or more which 
I inspected had no trace of the 
wretched, drab monotony which 
afflicts most old-fashioned cheap 
subdivisions. 

Inside is as varied as outside. 
The kitchen is designed to take one 
of these modern multiple-unit cab- 
inets in any arrangement the 
housewife prefers. The sink may 
be here, the laundry tub there, the 
mop and pail closet under this 
place, the garbage can over there, 
the overhead cabinets anywhere 
around the walls, the range to the 
right or to the left or in the middle 
or else nowhere at all and so let’s 
go down to Joe’s for supper. 

Almost alone among the pio- 
neers of the prefabricated house, 
Gunnison learned—after a few 
painful mistakes in New York— 
that service (in the Rotary sense of 
that word) is the first and last law 
of larger success. He learned that 
people Jive in the houses they buy; 
they have to get along with every 
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board is a fine thing in a nursery 
floor because it saves you the cost 
of a rattle for Baby. 

The history of the prefabricated 
house can be written briefly thus: 
Era I: “I’m telling you. Take it 
or leave it.” End of Era I: Good- 
by, bank roll. Era II: “Tell me 
what you want, and I'll give it to 
you.” End of Era II: Not yet in 
sight, but probably a business of 
5 billion dollars a vear all over the 
world, for the next quarter cen- 
tury—if we can keep intact the 
peace-to-come. 

Some well-meaning pioneers, as 
many of us know, set out with the 
idea of making houses out of sheet 
steel. At the Century of Progress 
Exposition -in Chicago in 1933- 
1934, people by the thousands 
walked around inside such struc- 
tures and came out shaking their 
heads. Tooodd. Nota real home. 
Rather, a sort of supersardine can. 
All sorts of jibes were hurled at 
the metal houses. People shied 
away from such radical novelties 
Gunnison watched and learned 


From the assembly tables, doors move to a conveyor where window 


d nail | 


with phenolic glue.* Out of t! 
wonderful material he make 
floors, walls, ceilings, and roo! 
If you like the bare plywood, 
yours. If you prefer shingles 01 
the roof, they go on. And c! 
boards go on over the plywood 
you insist on that homey touch | 
the exterior. If, however, 
must rate cost above everyth 
else, you get a house that is 
over plywood, and a fine ser\ 
able house it is, though not so d 
orative as others. 

“Before long, people will in 
upon a plastic house,” says G 
nison.+ “When they want it, 
have it ready.” And he told 
several recent development 
plastics for dwellings that left 
considerably. surprised. But 
time hasn’t come to report th: : 





Let’s wait until the first on: | 
them comes off the Gunnison | 
sembly line. 

Before long, people may cho 

* See Will Wood Win the War?, by | f 
Glesinger, THe Rotarian, January 

+ See Henry Ford on Plasties, by Wi < 


L. Stidger, THe Rovaritan, February, 
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between an all-plastic roof and a 
stainless-steel roof. They may, if 
+hey feel that way, have transpar- 
ent plastic partitions (or sections 
partitions, letting sunlight in 
oughout the whole dwelling to 
egree hitherto impossible. The 
new unbreakable plastics have al- 
ready been developed to the point 
at which people may—whenever 


>. 


nail holes plugged with plastic wood, and panels cleaned before finishing. One truck carries an entire house—-and within two hours it's “up.’ 


they so elect—use them almost 
anywhere in house construction. 

Each improvement from the 
laboratories makes the prefabri- 
cated house more durable. We are 
not far from the day when the 
life of an ordinary house may be 
a century. Nor are we far from 
the time when a house of any 
given size and quality will cost 
about half as much as today. 

Today a man builds an old-fash- 
ioned house for $6,000. It depre- 
ciates to zero in, let us say, 30 
years. So he writes it off on his 
books (and on his income tax re- 
port) at the rate of $200 a year. 
His brother buys a prefabricated 
house just as good as the $6,000 
one. But he pays $3,000 for it. 
This house endures for 100 years. 
50 he writes it off at the rate of 
$30 a year. Cockeyed? Well, may- 
be. But then, my friend, all to- 
morrow is that way. Page Alice 
in Wonderland! 

I’ve seen a plastic so transpar- 
ent and so strong that, if made up 
as a Window pane, it would last for 
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1,000 years unless some returning 
soldier ran a jeep through it. You 


can hurl a baseball. full force, at 
the pane without cracking it or 
even annoying it. I’ve seen an- 


} 


other plastic which, when used as 


floor material, would outlast five 


generations of pattering feet. The 
feet wear out long before the plas- 
tic does As for a stainless-steel 


may close down. U. S. Steel is 
planning to buy Jones out and 


start making tin diapers, with 


safety pins attached, no extra 
charge. Then where am [? In 
get my next job over in Porkop 


olis. 40 miles away. What would 


I do with a house in Elm Street 








or plastic roof, how many trillion 
drops of water would be needed to 
abrade it to the point of leaking? 
Ask the geologist, not me. 

Look back at those figures on 
depreciation. The prefabricated 
house is, in effect, conserving $170 
a vear for its owner just by refus- 
ing to wear out at the rate of the 
old-style house. What if 20 mil- 
lion American families owned 
such $3,000 houses? They would 
be better off to the tune of $3.4 
billion. Laugh that off! Here’s an 
invisible addition to America’s na- 
tional weaith which will help not 
a little to prevent future depres- 
sions. 

Now for another invisible asset. 
One of the strongest arguments 
which a family of modest income 
advances against the buying of a 
home is the breadwinner’s uncer- 


tainty over his job. “How dare | 
buy a house in Elm Street?” asks 
the man of the house. “I’m work- 


ing in Jones’ Reversible Diaper 
Factory. Business is good right 
now, but I hear rumors that they 
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are demountable All sections 
bolt together. The nuts are easily 
accessible and can be removed 
without the slightest injury to any 
section In about two hours the 
owner of such a house can take it 
apart. While he does so, a six-ton 
truck yawns to swallow each sec- 
tion as it comes loose. The family 
and its Home, Sweet Home can be 
on their way to the new site in 
three hours, at the outside; after 
they're there they can have the 
house up and ready to move into 
two hours later! So what if Elm 
Street was our favorite thorough- 
fare’ Main Street, Porkopoli 
isn’t bad; and Pa’s pay is better 
here. 

A mobile homestead is, in time, 
going to revolutionize living In 
the end it will work out for a bet- 
ter society. Just one fact will 
lead to this result: people will al- 
ways be free to go whithersoever 
their best opportunity draws 
them and can choose with infi 
nitely more freedom than ever 


before. [Continued on page 52) 
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ROCERS are lying awake 
nights figuring how they can 
keep in busine as thei 
stocks dwindle, expenses pyramid, 
and help becomes progressively 
harder to get How to meet the 
expected 35 percent drop in food 
sales this year has them groggy, 
but by no means floored. Most of 
them weathered the depression, 
and they don't give up easily. 
They will keep on Keeping on. 
Rationing has made people more 
food conscious than they have 
ever been in the memory of our 
generation. No longer is the grocer 
just the fellow who runs the food 
store on Main Street. The food 
store has become wartime nutri- 
tion headquarters and folks are 
coming more and more to think of 
it that way. This new apprecia- 
tion of the grocer, and his service 
to the community, is at once a 
challenge and an opportunity 
which he has been quick to act 
upon. 
There is, for example, the case 
of Morris Epstein, who opened his 
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ee Grocers on the CO! 


They're discovering new ways to codperate 


in the war effort—and to survive. . .. Article 


No. 3 in the ‘Retailers on the Alert’ series. 


By P. M. Brinker 


President, National Association of Retail Grocers 


first grocery store in Kansas City, 
Missouri, back in World War I 
days. For some years his business 
hovered around the $50,000-a-year 
mark. Then the war clouds began 
to gather. Grocer Epstein won- 
dered if he would be able to main- 
tain enough volume to outlast the 
war. A less resourceful man might 
have concluded that the odds were 
too heavy, and looked around for 
a job in a defense plant, as so many 
small businessmen were doing at 
the time. 

But Morris Epstein is not a 
quitter. He made 
up his mind that he 
was going to stick {] 


of bulldog spirit, but are reluct 
to take bold measures to n 
changing conditions. 

At that time Epstein’s cost 
doing business was running « 
to 18 percent. He set out to b 
that figure down. If the cha 
could do it, so could he. H« 
vamped his store, changed the 
out, gave better display to 
things he was selling, lopped 
slow-paying charge accounts, 
continued deliveries, and beg 
to capitalize self-service. 

How did he capitalize it? 

consistently adverti 
in the press, and 
means of handbills, 





and ride out the 
storm. And he pro- 
posed to do so by 


Ms. Consumer 
SLOW DOWN There were no = 


folks could buy groc¢ 


t 


for less at his sto 








making a radical 
change in his 
method of operat- 
ing. That was 
where Epstein was 
smart. Too many 
grocers have plenty 
of fight and plenty 








add to the price. 
that was true. Accord 
to our National Gro 
Bulletin, when Epst 
streamlined his op 
tions and went cash 
carry, his cost of d 
business fell from 15 
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1:9 percent. But wait! That is 
all. Sales, instead of shrinking, 
ran to jump. The first vear asa 
f-service store, Epstein’s busi- 
s exceeded $70,000! 

Stores offering “services” such 

delivery, credit, and telephone 
lers have made changes, too, to 
ft the times. In some instances 
deliveries are made only three 
es a week, with no special de- 

eries. Credit granting is on a 
shorter-term basis, and consumers 
dering by telephone know they 
cannot expect normal deliveries. 

ese services, however, are still 

ilable—on a streamlined, war- 
1e basis. Shortage of manpower 
retail stores has more or less 
reed curtailment of clerk aid to 
istomers, except in a limited 

Way. 

The case of Grocer Epstein is 
not an isolated one. There are 
thousands of communities where 

en who have the courage to 
break with tradition and test new 
ideas are gaining in prestige and 
leadership. Take the manpower 
shortage, for instance. It is a head- 
ache. It’s tough. But businessmen 
of the kind who will fight their 
way through the challenge ahead 
will find the answer even to that 
problem. One wide-awake grocer, 
for example, met the manpower 
challenge by eliminating deliv- 
eries and issuing coupon books 
which must be paid with- 
in 15 days from the time of 
purchase) in lieu of charge 
accounts. He brought his 
expenses down from 18 to 

1242 percent—and 512 per- 

cent “velvet” on sales is 
not hard to take. 

Thousands of grocers 
have found, too, just as the 
merchants of Great Britain 
did, that women can take 
over most of the man’s 
work in a food store, and 
may even do it better. 

But the biggest thing in 
the food business today is nutri- 
tion. For instance, many grocers 
are doing a brisk business selling 
vitamin capsules. You probably 
call them “pills.” 

At least one manufacturer of 
vitamin capsules is advertising 
“Now at your grocer’s.” People 
are used to buying vitamin-forti- 
fied products at their grocer’s; 
what is more natural than that 
they should look to their grocer 
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for vitamin concentrates? Yes, the 
food store is really becoming a 


nutrition center, and it is not un- 


usual to see signs, “The Gatewav 
to Health,” “Attend Our Nutrition 
Classes,” “See Vitamin Village.” in 


windows which once featured ad- 
vertised brands at reduced prices. 

Take the war worker's lunch 
box, for instance. Winning the 
war Calls for minimum fatigue on 
the production line. That is pretty 
mucha matter of feeding. Millions 
of Women now packing lunch 
boxes for the first time in their 
lives are perplexed about what to 
put in those lunch boxes. And 
thousands of grocers, alert to their 
opportunity, are going after the 
lunch-box trade. They are extend 
ing their service to include lunch 
box nutrition classes, and making 
it easy for the housewife to select 
and buy just the right thing to 
make a lunch box attractive and 
nourishing to their menfolk. Some 
grocers include distribution of ar- 
ticles on nutrition and the secur- 
ing of speakers and lending the 
facilities of the store for demon- 
strations to regular customers and 
church, club, and P.-T.A. groups. 

The grocer’s invasion of the 
drug field, as the druggist views 
it, is now in the news. Some drug- 
gists say it isn’t cricket. But as 
one grocer put it: “Why shouldn't 
the grocer invade the drug field? 
Druggists have 
long been in the 
food field!” 
Drugs are just 
one of many 
lines to which 
grocers are turn- 
ing their atten- 
tion these days. 
Gloves, hosiery, 
underwear, work 
clothes, paints, 
brushes, glass- 
ware, paper 
products, baby 
supplies, poultry 
feeds, seeds, fruit jars and caps, 
pencils, and even straw hats, ac- 
cording to the New York Times 
were cited by the war council of 
the National American Wholesale 
Grocers Association as_ possible 
“store traffic’ builders for the 
Wartime grocery store. 

Yes, the grocer is having tough 
sledding, but it can safely be said 
that if he is given only half a 
chance, he will find a way to carry 
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FILLING the war worker's lunch box with 
energy food is providing thousands of 
grocers with service opportunities. Many 


are also sponsoring classes in nutrition 


on. Even rationing, which is hit 
ting the grocer hard, has its silver 
lining. It has opened up a new 
market for “stretchers.” There are 
coffee stretchers, butter stretchers, 
and food stretchers of all kind 
and varietie And one of the ser, 
ices which meat retailers are ren 
dering the nation is teaching folks 
how to stretch every pound of 
meat to get its last drop of nour 
ishment and flavor 

Food stores are the community 
gathering place. And because they 
are so Important to the commu 
nity, they are important to the 
war effort. It i ignificant that 
the role they are playing in the 
war effort, as we have just seen, is 
rooted in the ideal of service which 
Rotary has done so much to pro 
mote. Grocers who think only of 
making a profit are going down 
before the gale that is now blow 
ing over our trade; those who con 
cern themselves first as to how 
they can better serve their com 
munity and are on the alert for 
new avenues of customer building, 
are making a place for themselves 
in the community which they will 
hold long after food rationing is 
forgotten. 


For ‘tips’ from retailers in 


other fields see page 55. 
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People Are Fun 


But to find it out you have to use your eyes and ears 
and ask ‘ten million questions.’ It’s real adventu:e! 


By Gelett Burgess 


Author and Illustrator 


= no adventure in life 


I’ve ever found that’s more inter- 
esting than meeting a new person. 
And that doesn’t mean being pre- 
sented to Madame Chiang Kai- 
chek or President 
top hat, or having your hand half 
shaken off by the paw of a big 
baseball player. Talking to any 
plain Bob Harris, of South Falls, 
that is, if 
you know how to get the kick out 


Roosevelt in a 


can be just as exciting 
of it 

One dismal night in a dull res- 
taurant I asked the 
didn’t get awfully 
people forever eating and eating. 

“Oh, Lord, no!” she said. “You 
never know who'll come in and sit 
An’ they’re 
watch 


waltres 


ick of seeing 


down to your table 
all so different; I 
‘em.” 
“Even 
and bawl you out?” I asked her. 
“Sure,” laughed “They 
never get my You see, | 
got a kind of a game. I pretend 
they’re all actors playin’ parts in 
Why, only 
twerp 
was every 


love to 


when they’re grouches 
she 


goat. 


a movie right here. 
this fresh 

breezed in here who 
bit as good as Mickey Rooney. Be- 


she said, “people are 


noon a young 


lieve me,” 
lots o’ fun.” 

This girl had a rare and val- 
uable gift. She could think ob- 
jectively. That is, she could be 
interested in people, and even en- 





“*YOU NEVER know who'll come in.... I 
pretend they're actors playin’ in a movie.’ ” 
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s if she, 


joy them almost as much whether 
she liked them or not. When you 
have that detached, unprejudiced 
view, it is as if everyone were 
playing roles just to amuse you. 
And so the mannerisms and ec- 
centricities of people you see 
every day can divert one as much 
as a good play. You are as much 
interested in the villain or the 
comedian as in the beautiful 
heroine. 

A biologist investigating the 
nervous system of arthropods is as 
much interested in a louse as a 
ladybug. In the same way, if you 
can adopt this scientific attitude, 
even a person whom you _ used 
painstakingly to avoid becomes so 
absorbing that he can neither ir- 
ritate nor bore you. 

It’s amusing and instructive to 
look at people you meet, even your 
own friends, occasionally, in this 
detached way. For if you can put 
an imaginary frame around them, 
cutting them off from their busi- 
ness background and social en- 
vironment, like some detached 
portrait, you'll get an unpreju- 
diced view of them, an impersonal 
view; and you'll discover not only 
that people are fun, but you'll be 
likely to see things you’ve never 
noticed before. 

This objective view will often 
help you to understand what be- 
fore has puzzled you. We may 
know a person for years yet ac- 
quire little personal information 
about him if he isn’t studied ob- 
jectively. Familiarity often makes 
us take a person for granted as 
good or bad, wise or foolish; and 
we like or dislike him without 
knowing exactly why. We are apt 
to judge others emotionally; we 
are hurt or we disapprove, we ad- 
mire or ridicule because we mix 
up our lives and feelings with 
theirs. So we can’t really under- 


stand people until we become 
mentally separated from them 
occasionally. 


There’s nothing eccentric or ro- 
mantic or heartless about this con- 


trolled, noncritical way of loo! 
at people. Authors are alway 

the watch for colorful charact 
and see them objectively. D 
imagine that Charles Dick: 
when he first ran across the o 
inal of Uriah Heep, got worked 
over his hypocrisy? Why no 
was too much interested, p. 
ably, in Uriah’s lack of eyebr 
and the ’umble way he had of | 
bing his hands together to 

fault with him. 

And why isn’t anyone abl 
find people just as much fun 
Dickens did? Try it yourself, 
don’t you, the next time you ha 
to pay a duty call on Aunt Cla 
Why allow her to weary you? | 
her talk; study her expressio1 
tones, and gestures, as if you w 
going to put her into a book. 

There she sits, somewhat sp: 
from the effort of greeting v 


She could lose a score of pound 
and still not be wasted. But she’ 


worried now about shortage 
With meat and butter 


end. 


rationed 
there is no telling where it all! wi 
Gradually what she says be- 


comes an obbligato to what she is 


You stop contending with her 1 
marks, rub the protective glaze « 


inattention from your eyes, a! 
start taking her in. 


to sit back or get up. She's 





fi 


You note the 
tentative way she sits, as if ready 


ways about to do something, neve! 


quite doing it. You note the cam 
brooch at her throat, the sugg: 
tion of ruching at her neck, 

minders of a prim and elegant u 
bringing. She would make 
book. You are not bored now, { 
she is no longer an insidious p 
of you and your reactions. She 
a person removed. Your detach: 


view brings into sharp signi! 


cance things she has told you 
dozen times. A jumble of fam 


gossip begins to assume a narra 


tive pattern. 

But don’t get the idea that « 
serving people in this neutral \ 
is making fun of them. Far fr 


it. That would be taking a per- 
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sonal view. No, it’s only studying 
tially special cases of char- 
and conduct. It isn’t being 
lisitive, either, though it ¢s 
1g curious; and curiosity is one 
.e highest evidences of intelli- 
e. For what is education but 
pursuit of scientific curiosity? 
your curiosity is scientific if 
n't colored or distorted by 
feelings and fancies. Judges 
this impersonal view, and so 
loctors. Reporters don't care 
ether they interview a debu- 
e or a murderer; all they want 
he story. 

eople are fun, but there are 
kinds of enjovment. There's 
simple kind when you merely 
yy a thing without thinking 
ch about it; and there's the cul- 
ted kind when you know just 
/ you enjoy it. Although peo- 
e are fun merely to watch, the 
t that every particular manner- 
you note means something 
akes the study not only more en- 
tertaining, but more valuable. If 
you can interpret these human pe- 
iliarities, your passive enjoy- 
ent becomes active. It stimu- 

tes your imagination. 
was in a rather embarrassing 
y that I myself discovered, 
some years ago, that people are 
fun. A friend remarked to me, 
Why, you smoke like an old 


r ( 


nan 

After that I made a point of 
watching people wherever I went. 
The old codger, I found, was usu- 
ally slow and meticulously me- 
thodical when he filled his pipe or 
knocked out the ashes. But what 
seemed at first sight like great 
arefulness and deliberation, I saw 
was usually mere abstraction. He 
vasn't thinking about his pipe at 
all, but of some experience, per- 
haps, he’d had years ago. 

Notice the differences among 
smokers of various types. The 
man who smokes a pipe is likely 
to be deliberate. As a pipe ad 
once put it, he thinks like a sage 
and acts like a good Samaritan. 
Men usually make a lot of their 
cigars, too. There is a ceremony 
about smoking them. Usually 
they light them as if they cost $10 
apiece, and they are inclined to 
mouth them elaborately. Cigarette 
smokers are quick and careless, as 

they were scarcely aware they 
had a cigarette in their hands. 
And to add further pleasantry to 
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“TALKING to any plain Bob Harris can be exciting if you know how to get a kick out of it.” 


the pastime, you will occasionally 
find a fellow who smokes a cig- 
arette as if it were a cigar. 

People’s other movements and 
gestures, then, their facial expres- 
sions, their voices, began to have 
more meaning. And my eyes 
were opened to innumerable little 
human scenes being played all 
around me. 

Try paying someone a sincere 
but unexpected compliment. It’s 
as interesting as a chemical exper- 
iment. If you’re a man, pay spe- 
cial attention to a neglected maid- 
en; if you’re a pretty girl, do 
something nice for an old man or 
an old lady. You'll see all sorts of 
odd reactions. 

If you know how, you can get 
more entertainment in real life 
than you can on the radio. The 
next time you have occasion to 
hand anyone money, note the way 





it’s accepted, handled, and pu 
away, quickly or slowly, and you 
can tell whether he is a tightwad 
If it’s a child’s al 


lowance, he is likely to put the 


or a spende} 


money in his cupped hands and go 


r 4 


off jingling it in anticipation of! 
spending it If it’s the return of 
a loan to a good friend, he wil 
take it almost deprecatingly, to 
show that money really doesn’t 
matter. Or if he’s 


expected to get it back, he'll put 


one who never 


it away quickly, to be safe 

You can learn a lot about people 
by the way they handle money 
in public. Watch a man pay a 
lunch check. Does he put the 
money or the check on top? Does 
he cover the tip with his napkin? 

It was in noticing such man 
nerisms that I found that people 
are fun. I got to know just what 
some people would do, and, by 




















Jove, they always did it. It was 
as if I’d written a character part 
and they were playing it for me. 

It's amazing, though, how little 
some people observe. Ask any- 
one to describe a person w ho’s just 
left, and what can he report? 
Usually only that Mr. Gerrish was 
nice and had a gold tooth, or that 
Miss Jepson wore red. Some men 
seem almost to go to sleep when 
they're talking, looking at the 
wall, looking at their feet, with- 
out giving the othe glance, 
and so missing all the suggestive 
evidence conveyed in expression 
We are so used, you 
see, to being led by our emotions, 
not to speak of our complexes and 
inhibitions, that we go through 
life purblind, some of us, like 
those Hollywood girls who wear 
smoked goggles all the time, shut- 


and gesture 


ting out not only the sunshine of 
reality, but a lot of amusement 
and information. You can’t really 
get to know a person, of course, 
without getting acquainted 

Foolish people let all their cats 
out of the bag for the first stran- 
ger they meet. But men and in- 
telligent women don’t, as a rule, 
confide their private emotions un- 
til they know a person well. And 
so, getting acquainted can be as 
exciting as unwrapping a mum- 
my. Everything that’s said should 
be a partial revelation of char- 
acter. If you know how to do it, 
you can unwind layer after layer 
of conversation, getting nearer 
and nearer, till you come upon 
the other’s inner verity—a king, 
a slave, or a sacred monkey. And 
there’s always one chance in a 
thousand that you will discover 
that rarest thing in the world, a 
friend. 

If you wish meeting a new per- 
son to be an adventure, though, 
you can't just let Nature take its 
course. It’s an art, and you must 
have a method. A general at war, 
you know, feels out the enemy 
all along the line to find the point 
of least resistance and then at- 
tacks there. That’s the best strat- 
egy, too, for getting quickly ac- 
quainted 

Don’t think the psychoanalysts 
are the only ones who know how 
to get at a person’s ego. Their 
method of “free association” talk 
is used by every popular girl, 
every successful travelling sales- 
man or confidence man. All you 
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need is ingenuity and tact. By a 
sort of conversational reconnais- 
sance you talk of this and that till 
you find out what the other is 
most interested in, and then keep 
him talking about it. 

If you keep eyes and ears open, 
there are plenty of indications toa 
person's interests. Suppose you 
are on a train. What the fellow 
next to you is reading may give 
you a clue. You can almost type 
a person by what he reads. I re- 
member the incident of the girl 
who used to carry The Nation all 
the time to show she couldn't pay 
the lunch check. The way a per- 
son is dressed may give you an- 
other lead, suggesting his tastes 
and possibly his business. If you 
can get him talking, you can guess 
where he is from. 

Today, of course, the common 
lot of man under rationing is a 
tie that may quickly bind. One of 
the most delightful sessions I have 
had in recent years started when 
the man across the table told me 
how he and some friends had or- 
dered 30 pounds of butter from 
North Dakota. Half of it was 
stolen in transit: the law requires 





“THE MAN who smokes a pipe . . . thinks 
like a sage and acts like a good Samaritan.” 


that butter be marked as such 
when it is shipped. Our conver- 
sation swept on to the jewelry 
business, about which my friend 
knew more than I had ever hoped 
to learn, and we covered a 
dozen interesting topics before we 
reached Boston. 

You won't get acquainted with 
anyone by contradicting him. 
What does it matter if you don’t 
believe in his astrology, or that 
you do admire Roosevelt? You're 
not interested, at this first meet- 
ing, in anything but studying the 





speaker. When vou're bette 
quainted, it will be time en 
to voice and defend your own 


victions. In the adventur 
meeting a new person, if you 
really to know him, you me 
let a good actor entertain yor 

And in the warmth of that 
expected sympathy you wil! 
better not only about him, 
about yourself as well. 

But what makes these 
encounters most worth whil 
that every person you meet 
ally Knows something you d 
know. Everyone is a speciali 
something, if it’s only how 
make a cherry pie, Billy boy 
the next step in your advent 
should be to worm that inform 
tion out of vour new acquainta 
with the adroitness of a pickpox 
sneaking a purse. The last 1 
I had to sit up all night on a tra 
the man in the seat next to mi 
gave me a liberal education in 
sulation, how rock wool was ma 
how long it had been used, what 
did for a house. 

In the first number of 7 
Reader’s Digest the late John 
Siddall, editor of the Ameri: 
Magazine, gave this advice: 

“To collect knowledge you mus' 
read, study, look about you, a 
questions. Some people do, most 
don’t. Most people stop collecting 
information and start to peddle i 
It takes humility to ask questions 
Yet the most remarkable men 
the world are eternal collectors 0! 
facts.” 

It is this-desire to “peddle 
facts,” and often personal fact 
that prevents many from develop 
ing as they should. They want t 
talk. And talk is like a menta 
door that works only one way. 
lets old thoughts out, but won't let 
new thoughts in. After the pub 
cation of Rudyard Kipling’s Cup 
tains Courageous, someone asked 
the skipper of the fishing schoone! 
in which the author had taken 
trip to the Banks what Kipling 
was like. 

“Curious cuss,” said the skippe! 
“Big moustache and specs. [ils 
eyes was microscopes and he ha 
six ears, an’ he asked ten million 
questions.” 

Since Dickens, Kipling w 
probably the one who got most : 
venture and profit out of gett! 
acquainted. He knew that peoy'e 
are fun. 
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Rotary Serving 
in War and in Peace 


By Roy J. Weaver 


( man, Convention Committee 


aa 

a for action” is a 
se that will correctly describe 
annual meeting of Rotary 
rnational to be held in the 
icipal Auditorium at St. 
Missouri, starting on Tues- 
May 18, and ending at noon 
Thursday, May 20. It will be 
eded by the annual Assembly, 
attendance limited to Incom- 
District Governors and other 

ticipants, May 14 to 17. 
joth events have been planned 
th a dual purpose—to impose a 
mum burden on transporta- 
and hotel facilities and to re- 
for all who attend the vision 
mmed up in our Convention 
gan: Rotary Serving—In War 

In Peace. 

No Rotary Convention is ordi- 

iry, but certainly this one will 

e different. It has been neces- 

to revamp, to speed up, and 
to tone down the program. The 
Convention Committee has been 
faced with problems seemingly in- 
oluble, but finally all have been 
vercome. It is now my pleasure, 
is Chairman of a very active Com- 
mittee, to report that though this 
innual meeting will be short, it 

ll present in two or three days 
i concentration of information 
nd inspiration that will make it 

emorable for everyone. 

The program has been keyed 
to the fact that we live in fluid 
days. Our social and economic 
tructure is undergoing extraor- 
linary changes. Our way is dark. 
in the words of the hymn writer, 
we need a kindly light to lead us 
forward. It is with that in mind 
that the Committee, with the co- 
Operation of President Carbajal 
ind the Board of Directors, has 
iid its plans. 

We deem it especially fortunate 
that Prentiss M. Brown, head of 
the United States Office of Price 
\dministration, can be scheduled 
is one of our speakers. Mr. Brown, 
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a former Senator from Michigan, 
is now high in the councils of the 
country from which most of our 
delegates will come We shall 
expect to hear both information 
and uggestion of far-reaching 
importance to us in our lives at 
home and in office and shop. 

Our speaker list also includes 
uch international figures as Col- 
onel Carlos P. Romulo, “the last 
man off Bataan,” and a Past Vice- 
President of Rotary International; 
Paul Hoffman, president, Stude- 
baker Corporation and chairman, 
Committee for Economic Develop- 


round out a balanced presentation 
of information and inspiration we 
need in these critical days, both as 
citizens and as Rotarians. 

Instead of the customary craft 
assemblies, we shall have seven 
forums, divided into classifica- 
tions that will cover vocations of 
all present. These streamlined 
gatherings will, it is believed, af- 
ford unusual opportunity for par- 
ticipation and inspiration. Special 
care is given to the task of secur- 
ing leaders for each. 

To be discussed at these forums 
are such questions as these: What 
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PLANNERS: The 1943 Convention Committee meets with the Host Club Executive Committee. 


(Sitting 


Host Club Executive Committee Chairman 


1. to r.) Convention Committee Chairman Weaver; St. Louis Club President Roth; 
Howard; Convention Committeemen Vanne- 


an, Heun, Seeley, Cadle (Standing) Host Club Committeemen Morse and Lanz; Inter- 
national Secretarv Lovejoy: Host District Governor Long; Host Club Committeemen Sti- 


fel 


Rotary Internationa 


ment; Cloud Wampler, president, 
Carrier Corporation; Forrest C. 
Donnell, Governor of Missouri; 
and Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, presi- 
dent, Boston University. 

Four talks on the Rotary “serv- 
ices’ — Club, Vocational, Com- 
munity, International will be 
given by Rotarians Richard H. 
Wells, of Pocatello, Idaho; Her- 
bert J. Taylor, of Chicago and 
Washington; Carl E. Bolte, of 
Washington; and W. W. Grant, of 
Denver, Colorado. 

Other speakers may be added to 
our panel as plans are perfected, 
but the names listed above will be 
assurance of the significance of 
our program. With Mr. Brown to 
explain the role of businessmen as 
well as the consumer in rationing, 
with Colonel Romulo to report 
firsthand on the war that is sweep- 
ing the world, we shall have high- 
lighted the urgency of our re- 
sponsibilities on both the home 
and the fighting fronts. Topics 
assigned to the other speakers will 

* ROTARIAN readers may remember Mr. 
Brown as a_contributor to the debate-of- 


the-month Stop Ta2x-Exrempt Securities?, 
in the February, 1941, issue 
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and Martin: Convention Manager Howard Feighner; Gerald Keeler, Secretariat of 
1: Host Club Committeeman Case; St. Louis Club Secretary Humphrey. 


can Rotarians do during the war? 
How can the manpower of Rotary 
Clubs be used to greatest advan- 
tage within their respective coun- 
tries? What plans should now be 
laid for utilization of this power 
in the post-war world? And what 
are the essential steps Rotary In- 
ternational should now take to 
insure maintenance and growth of 
its strength in order to be ready 
for its greatest day of service 
when peace returns? 

The Council on Legislation will 
meet on Tuesday, May 18, with 
subsequent sessions, as are neces- 
sary, for transaction of official 
business, ending before noon, 
Thursday, May 20. 

Rotary International now has 
9,133 member Clubs, in some 50 
countries or geographical divisions 
of the world. Each Club should 
try to have a representative pres- 
ent. Obviously, it will be impos- 
sible for that to be done in many 
cases, so it is hoped that Clubs un- 
able to send delegates will arrange 
for proxies. While the business 
agenda for this annual meeting of 
Rotary is not long, several matters 


of importance will come u 
review and decision. 

We shall especially miss 
friends who, in other years, 
come to our Rotary reunions 
overseas. But internationa 
mosphere will not be enti 
lacking. Several Incoming (Go 
ernors from Latin America 
tending the Assembly, will 
course, remain for the gen 
meeting following it. To the 
Rotary will give an especially 
dial welcome, in view of the 
that our beloved President, 
nando Carbajal, who has give 
such wise leadership this veai 
from Peru. 

Our host Club, St. Louis, 
won the unstinted admiratior 
the Convention Committee. § 
have the hotels of St. Louis 
their managers. Faced by 
traordinary conditions, they h 
proved themselves “good sport 
and gentlemen. Everyone 
will attend this the 34th reun 
of Rotary International may 
sure in advance that all that 
humanly possible will be cd 
to make them feel at home. 

The question of food has b: 
thoroughly canvassed. While \ 
feel quite sure that there will 
sufficient for all, we are also awart 
that because of the labor short 
age it may not be possible f 
hotels and restaurants to give 
prompt and efficient service. 

Transportation constitutes an- 
other problem, but it is an indi- 
vidual one and must be handled 
by the individuals concerned. Ro- 
tarians are familiar with the re- 
strictions and the discomforts 
travelling and will govern them- 
selves accordingly. 

Whatever eventualities develop, 
I am sure they will not tax the 
patience or goodwill of Rotarians. 
Former get-togethers of this sort 
have left in their wake the kind- 
liest of feeling on the part of our 
hosts as well as inspiration that 
has helped to make each of us a 
better citizen of his country. 

Though our St. Louis gathering 
will be like none other in its out- 
ward marks, it will surely be not 
less successful in stirring our 
minds, warming our hearts, and 
forging our wills to do service in 
the name of Rotary—both in time 
of war and in time of the victori- 
ous peace which we so fervently 
hope may be not long delayed. 
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WERE HAPPY about it all—these past and present international officers and outstanding Rotary leaders. Can you name them? 


T’S ST. LOUIS again! Yes, the same Missouri cit 
tained Rotary’s 14th annual reunion in 1923 will 
} its 34th—May 18-20. But in place only will the two ts 
be parallel. The frills are “out” this veat ind the brief t - 
A OO dc day meeting will focus sharply on a Rotary Club’s place Te 3 
n war and tomorrow's peace. Strictly business is the wo 
photos on this and the next page, then, recall that ea 
xt tion which was as colorful as this one will be seve 
di an ed they will refresh in many a memory words voiced by WV G 
Harding, then President of the United States of Ar 
bé headline speaker. Words as pertinent now as then 


. 
. ‘ to f Ol }|S If I could plant a Rotary Club in eve con nit t » 
ll be e world . | would guarantee the. . forward marc] m4 


The thing the world needs... is to understand 





j 
i bring about the restoration that is needed after the 
Y 
” CUBA sent a notable delegation in ‘23. Here is a small part of it. PENNSYLVANIA delegates urged a visit to Philadelphia's Exposition, 
nd 
dled ‘ghee 
Ro- - : . 
° . £S Quy Vee Oe Ne 
re- Vex FCS 7 :Oa* 
. ieee | op eat? Bec 
S SS \— “= 
4; ~~, er 
en 
lop 
ans 
sort 
ind- i 
( [ 
. f 
IS a | 
19 Come To Bes 
vut- Philadelphia ta | 
not in 19296 ) | 
ur cand see the Origina! 
nd Oo 
ne 
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THE SPELLBINOER! 








uec’s A JOLLY 


Fy ies FELLOW 


vt yes sf tf 
Se ores i (russ BOY ALBERT 
rs FS JOE SPEER 











. . . depicted Past President Leslie Pidgeon, of ... had Past International President Allen [ 
Montreal, as another emissary from Canada, Albert stirring the envy of King Tut 
his cohorts in their recently uncovered tom 


THE CONVENTION cartoonist saw Rotary’s 
Outgoing President, Crawford C. McCullough, 
bringing England and France together ... speeding down the highway of goodwill... 





Atle kes 





NEWLY ELECTED President Gundaker (sitting second from right 
of Philadelphia, Pa., and fellow 1923-24 officers relax between 
(Below) A delegation of 25 came from Great Britain 


PAR—AND NOT priorities-worried these Rotarians, who, between 
Convention sessions, played one of St. Louis’ fine golf courses. 


Below) Wives of delegates enjoyed themselves too; here some sessions. 
are returning from a steamboat excursion on the Mississippi. and Ireland. Here is a group of them, just before Convention's close 


STEAMER STPAUL a egy 4 


Serer 
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officers used to travel 


OLICE 
ith clubs drawn and guns handy 
e “Bloody 20th” Ward of Chicago 


by 


the years when that area was a 


les of gang-fighting, juvenile de- 
icy, and violence. Scarcely a 
sht passed without a murder; the red 


n the city’s police map showed it 
e the highest crime rate 

a citizen can walk night or day 
ngth or breadth of the district and 
safe as on a boulevard. Gangdom 


sa memory; crime is at a new low; 
joys and girls are growing up to be 
law-abiding citizens. Streets are clean, 
id houses have been pointed up, an all- 

abandoned park has been reclaimed, 
school windows and street lamps are no 
shattered, and the community 


is booming. 


longer 
spirit 
What makes the amazing achievement 
thrilling tIne-t..it 
case of self-regeneration. Stockyards la- 
ditchdiggers, 
and 
large families, along with a sprinkling 


even more is is a 


borers, delicatessen-store 


scrubwomen mothers of 


ClerKs, 
of lawyers, doctors, and other profes- 
sional men, some foreign born, who live 

and serve the neighborhood—these 
have done it all. They set up their own 
to work 
There’s no Christmas-basket 


community council out their 
salvation. 
subsidy involved; 


by those who feel the urge to “do some- 


no missionary work 


thing for the poor.” 

Joe, instance, a 
hoodlum back in the days of prohibition 
racketeering which made “Scarface 
Al” Capone and supergang of 
thugs into swaggering millionaires 
vho sneered at police and thumbed 
noses at the law. As a kid in the 
“Bloody 20th,” he worshiped at the feet 
ft robbers and killers. 

“There was something with 
you if you didn’t steal,” Joe, now a civic 
said recently. “That the 

to get attention and be somebody. 
’u wanted to be a ‘big shot,’ you had 
ave a crime record.” 


There’s for choice 
his 


wrong 


mer, 


Was 


to | 
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A DUMP'’S day is done, a playground’s hour dawns, hastened 
abundance of energy once made trouble for Chicago's West Side 


One time he came within an inch of 
being bumped off. As bodyguard for a 
big-time racketeer, Joe almost got caught 
in a stream of hot lead which sent his 


boss down in a heap The close call of 


veer him off from his gang 
As 


and the depression, togethe1 


death didn’t 


dom activities prohibition 
with 


conviction of Al Capone and other “pub 


repeal 


the 


lic enemies,” flattened ot 


it the racketeer 

ing game, Joe resigned himself to the 
life of an ordinary street loafe 

Came the day when the WPA offered 

Joe a job. He was assigned to do rec- 

reation work! Ordinarily he would 
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a number of boys who have caught the 
gleam. Another is a university grad- 
uate in the field of social welfare—his 


older brother, who grew up when the 


neighborhood was gangster infested, 
was killed by police in a bank robbery. 
lwo young men of the district who affil- 
ijated with the new order are now the 
truant officers there, and a third heads 


up the work of the West Side Commu- 
nity Committee! 


The latter is Anthon Pony” to you 








A DRUMBEAT in the ward's war on filth and 
disease was sounded the day 4,000 discarded 
oil drums were made available to residents 


as garbage containers—at 30 cents apiece. 


Sorrentino, who believes that the only 
help worth while is self-help. He works 
night and day in doing settlement-house 
work without a settlement house—that 
is, helping others, but he does it not for 
them, but with them. If the neighbor- 
hood needs a gymnasium, he doesn’t get 
a rich man from Chicago’s Gold Coast to 
donate it; he gets the people together to 
work out a plan to build it themselves. 
That’s the way they got Pompeii Camp, 
their “Summer resort’’-—but more of 
that later 

Here’s Tony’s philosophy about self- 
help: 

“Our committee felt there was noth- 
ing inherent in our boys to cause their 
delinquency. If furnished constructive 
guidance, new incentives and new ideals, 
better opportunities and encouragement 

particularly the latter—by those with 
whom they lived every day, these same 
bovs who were getting into crime could 
become the civic leaders of the commu- 
nity. How could a program of this na- 
ture be implemented? 

“The basic idea underlying our pro- 
gram, we felt, was very simple and could 
be stated in commonsense terms. From 
previous efforts and attempts it was 
quite obvious that if any fundamental 
changes were to be made in the think- 
ing, feeling, and behavior of our people, 
this could not be done by any superim- 
posed program, but by the people them- 
selves.” 

It was just about five years ago that 
that upheaval started. It seems to have 
been more or less spontaneous—there is 
no record of any one person having orig- 
inated the idea or of any incident being 
the root of it all. But a group, com- 


posed in large measure of younger peo- 
ple—that is, under 30 years of age—got 
together to talk over giving the neigh- 
borhood a civic shot in the arm. Young 
men predominated. They agreed to 
stana on their own feet in working to 
clean up the streets and alleys and im- 
proving homes inside and out; and to 
secure more adequate opportunities for 
education, recreation, employment, 
health, and sanitation. 

How well they have succeeded is in- 
dicated not only by the revolution in 
their own neighborhood, but by the fact 
two branches have been started in ad- 
joining neighborhoods; and five other 
sections of Chicago, embracing at least 
100,000 people living in underprivileged 
quarters, have been organized for im- 
provement, with full-fledged community 
committees, patterned after the West 
Side group, in action. 

The down-to-earth nature of the lead- 
ership has remained unchanged. The 
president of the West Side Community 
Committee is a store clerk, the vice-pres- 
idents are a foreman and a laborer, the 
treasurer is a doctor, the secretary is an 
orchestra leader, and the sergeant-at- 
arms a juvenile-court officer. <A tailor 
heads up the camp committee, and a 
stockyards worker is chairman of the 
entertainment committee. An auto-re- 
pair man runs the finance committee, a 
Latin teacher heads up family counsel- 
ling and an insurance agent the outdoor 
recreation, and a ditchdigger is a Scout- 
master. An attorney and a welfare 
worker take care of publicity. 

The main center and the branches 
each have a vacant store as a headquar- 
ters. Here is sufficient room for an of- 
fice, for a few incidental games such as 
ping-pong, and for meetings for commu- 
nity betterment. No attempt is made to 
run a complete clubhouse, but existent 
recreation facilities of parks, schools, 
and churches are coodrdinated and made 
a part of the community by having their 
direction turned over to the people of 
the neighborhood. This ‘home rule” ef- 
fort has been one of the big pioneering 
achievements of the West Side Com- 
munity Committee. 

Town meetings on a miniature scale 
are the rule when an improvement proj- 
Like the Quakers, any- 
“speak up in meetin’.” 


ect comes up. 
one is free to 
And after they have a proposal thrashed 
out, everyone feels it is his personal 
commission to boost it to completion. 
The people run dances and faiis to raise 
money to pay their expenses, and send 
their own representatives to the Com- 
munity Fund of Chicago for their share 
of social betterment funds. 

When the civic fever first hit this 
quarter of the old “Bloody 20th,” ob- 
viously the first thing was to get the 
region out of the garbage-dump cate- 
gory. People tossed their garbage into 
piles in the alleys, and it overflowed va- 


cant lots. The sickness rate in t 
was extraordinarily high. A con 
invaded the City Hall, made kn re 
community’s plan for its red 
and demanded help from the he: 
street departments. Arrangements wer, 
made to secure discarded oil d) 
serve as garbage cans; they wert 


ed and stencilled at the ward off { 
made available at 30 cents each. 
Mothers and fathers canvass a 


neighborhood of 20,000 people, 
landlords to buy the drums for te 
if they wouldn’t, tenants were s 
to pay the cost. In all, about 4,00( 
improvised containers were p 
service, and the garbage nuisanc 
hazard were conquered. 

Then one day, a boy of an 
family fell on a broken bottle 
street while playing baseball a) 
himself severely. That set off an « 
sion. The streets must be clea 
glass, pieces of metal, and refuse 
the second great phase got unde) 
The Community Committee bomb; 
the city to give streets and alleys a 
ough cleaning, while residents got 
the vacant lots. In many instances | 
ilies swept street and alley sections 
the lots were cleared, they were tu) 
into playgrounds and baseball diam: 

Next steps were to enlist the childre 
Forty youngsters were appointed 
nior clean-up officers” and were given 
badges of authority to enroll others in 
“honor squads” to keep the community 
tidy. An educational campaign was 
launched in the schools, with talks, es- 
say contests, posters, and dramatic skits, 
to dramatize the movement to the youth. 
An army of kids became betterment en- 
thusiasts. Instead of throwing rocks at 
street lamps and school windows, the 
boys and girls practiced their aim in ball 
games in Summer and in snowball bat- 
tles in Winter. The damage to public 
property tobogganed to a new low. 

Property owners and tenants caught 
the fever. Improvements began to show 
up in many old buildings. Paint no 
longer was a rarity, shingled sidings be- 
came popular, and fresh curtains dec 
ated many windows that had never seen 
them before. This in turn developed a 
stay-by-your community impulse. T 
outward movement of the financia 
better-fixed residents slowed down : 

The next thing was really to open 
the schools to the neighborhood! 0 
ves, the doors swung wide daily for t! 
children, but at 3:30 in the afterno 
they were closed. Mothers crossed 
threshold only when they expected a 
lecture for incorrigible children’s acts 
There wasn’t a Parent-Teacher Asso: 
tion in the neighborhood four years ago. 
Now there are five—all flourishing! 

Schools have been turned into civic 
centers. They are opened at stated 
times for play, neighborhood meetings, 
entertainment, Christmas parties, 
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3 betterment. Now the moth- of delinquene t nake friends t ! 
lv call them “our schools.” the errant lad 1 help t see that West S f 4 
follow was the “recovery” of they are de 
. irk that had become a haunt munity by g 
; le gangs. Mischievous boys— Now and ther » fron rhe 
troublemakers—were hired to their grasp and get into t Eve 
tant wardens,” with the job of if he appears 
oken glass and old doorknobs away” to th ef et the ; 
( issiles in street fighting) Community ¢ 
n », windows washed, and the to threate pl enco 
; nerally tidy. It worked won age and reha fy ‘ \e 
e park now has two usable bers Wt 
ims and a play field used the job, and 
yuund by thousands released \ 
eatest pride of the West Side seem 
( ty Committee, however, is its visit the inst tio ) é y f 
ent in saving its own vouth to borhood 
enship. Criminals and gang with then 1 ol fere 
longer are the idols of the them and ref ito is to wl 
truant officers are no longer the they can do yrepare ( for the 14 
enemy—in fact, they are often freedom n te er é FOO H 
t out as partners in ping-pong break after releas« of the 
yy to umpire a softball contest. A Until a fe years a t is consid S ( ( 
ecord is a disgrace, not a badge ered “sissy” for a b elong to 
f yr Bov Scout Now there are three troop bye 
ommittee feels that because its in the neighborhood L\lso. t e are 15 $4.00 
ers were born and raised in the social clubs in full ng, al i league i 
they can understand the ju for bowling, softba asketbal cago 
\ problem. In fact, they confess other sports r ure era oO 
their youthful days they—at ers’ clubs and girls’ clubs to take care of Yo 
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¥ SCHOOLS in the city’s old “Bloody 20th” have become active community centers —for the use camp a real La ea 10) 
of the entire family. Here is a group of children in a typical afierschool song fest kids “ey vacatio} . 
me é ¢ ) 
| some of them—knew the tricks of feminine needs \ unique organization The sto f this mode 
evading the law and dodging the police, is the “Thoughtful Friends Social Club,” er” might go on and on. On te 
of pilfering from stores and delivery dedicated to buving shoes for poor chil how police at fire part 
l ‘s, and of looting vacant buildings dren who otherwise would have to sta ers al erg doct 
ead pipe, lighting, and plumbing fix- out of school in bad weathet The ex taliar Gree ind Me 
es, and selling the stuff to junkmen tent of the need is indicated by the fact nany othe pulled togethe 
ed 2 for spending money. One of the mem- that before the war boom came on, 35 Or how experts, like Cliffo 
i was sent in his younger years to percent of the families in the area were i the ¢ ) \rea P ect 
eformatory to do a five-year stretch on relief the loa Space forbids f 
‘ for stealing. Another trounced the A branch of the Chicago Publ Li Suffice te iv, the tart i ee i 
school principal. brary has been promised to the commu towa ling a commur i 
e truant officers of the neighbor- nity. Through the efforts of a local inside o from the bottom up. I 
me are likewise natives, their birth- physician, chairman of the health com been eminently successful—as shown b 
places being but a few doors from the mittee, a staff of six medical men was the fact no longer are there dead-e1 
committee’s headquarters. Both arecol- formed and furnishes free physical ex kids in the one-time “Bloody 
fe graduates, well trained for their aminations to all school children. And Chicag teeming West Side 
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Comment on Recent Books and 
Things by William Lyon Phelps 
Educator. Reviewer. and Autho- 

















—_- POLLOCK, successful 


playwright, succe ful novelist, suc- 
ce ecturer, successful radio speak- 
( iccessful demonstrator of the art 
of living iccessful son, brother, hus- 
band d family man, frequent con- 
tributor to THe Rovrarian, and loyal 
friend, Na produced an in mensely en- 
‘ iinit 1utobiography called Harvest 
of My Years He went up to success 
he ( Va It is almost incredible 
| he rvived the terrible privations 
of |} early manhood. The three pri- 

’ ecessities—food shelter, cloth- 
ing e contemptuously omitted; or, 

i as almost as bad, had the wrong 
things at the wrong time. The quality 
of food was so evil that it is lucky 
he could afford so little of it; he slept 
in a room unfit for a dog; and when 
the thermometer was over 90 on the 


eets of New York, he had to wear a 


Winter overcoat, because there 


mang 
vas an enormous hole in the seat of his 
pants 

His tremendous enthusiasm for ev- 
eryvthing he loved (including life) kept 


him from becoming a _ misanthrope; 
when he saw Ellen Terry on the stage, 
he sent her anonymously $20 worth of 
flowers, leaving exactly sixpence for 
food 

boast, this 


Ithough he does not 


amazing book reveals the triumph of 
He laughed at every- 
himself No matter 
how bad the night, he greeted the dawn 


the human spirit. 


thing, including 


with terrific gusto, as if he seemed to 


say. “This is a wonderful world and I 


Although his book expresses tragedy 
and comedy and everything between, 
the ground quality of his character 
(next to courage) is humor: many of 
his descriptions are sidesplitting. There 
are enough short stories and character 
sketches to make a hundred plays and 
another hundred movies. His career as 
a dramatist brought him intimate con- 
tact with many world-famous figures; 
and his skill as a dramatist enables him 
to portray them as living men and wom- 
en. He is a happy and cheerful man; 
and readers will love him even more 
than they envy him 

* * a7 
Fos- 
regarded as the fore- 
America, 
Henry Ward 


The Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson 


dick, generally 
Christian preacher in 


most 


worthy successor to 


40 


Beecher and Phillips Brooks (both of 


whom I heard), has written an interest- 
ing, valuable, and important book called 
On Being a Real Person. This is not 
a devotional work; not an “uplift” work; 
not a “pep” or “fight” work. It origi- 
nated not from his experience in the 
pulpit, but from his experience as a 
(Latin 


Many who are without religious faith 


pastor word for shepherd) 
imagine that a minister’s busiest day is 
Sunday; with a city pastor it is often 
his easiest day. 

Many city clergymen know more 
about human nature than the novelist, 
for a novelist spends most of his time 
alone, while a minister hurries from a 
funeral to a wedding, and comes into 
individual contact with those who are 
perplexed or mentally sick or in de- 
spair. This is why the curriculum of 
divinity schools most common in my 
youth even then pe- 
culiarly ill fitted for the students. Of 
course the minister should be a scholar; 
he should be able to read the New Tes- 
tament in Greek, know something of 
philosophy and church history and the- 
ology. But if his training consisted al- 
most entirely of those things (and in 
many schools Hebrew took up the major 


part of a student’s time), he was being 


seemed to me 


prepared perhaps to live in a seminary, 
but not to preach or to deal with the 
people. Eleven o’clock Monday morning 
there is a Knock on the door.of the min- 
ister’s study; a woman enters and says, 
“In three months I am to be a mother; 
and I cannot tell you the father’s name.” 
To deal with this emergency, the min- 
ister has studied Hebrew, Greek, Bibli- 
cal interpretation, church history, meta- 
physics, theology, homiletics. 

Dr. Fosdick in his new book deals 
with human nature as it is. Every pub- 
lic man is assailed by cranks and crooks, 
but Dr. Fosdick found that he had to 
deal with the mentally diseased, and 
with a huge variety of problems that 
had never entered his own mind. Then 
he sought aid from reputable psycholo- 
gists and physicians; and as he knows 
not only how to preach, but also how 
to write, he has written an admirable 
book, which will be of immense service 
to thousands of readers. It gives advice 
on how to change oneself from a cipher 
to a Real Person; and it is not a “road 
to success,” but to that inner courage 
and tranquillity and balance of mind, 





body, and spirit that can turn a 
into a man. 
a * 

Here is something that ought 
a tremendous sale. I can myself 
repeat from memory the names o 
British sovereign from William 
to George VI in 1943, with date 
ginning and end of each reign; 
can repeat the names of ever) 
dent of the United States from 
F.D.R., with the dates or beginn 
end of each Administration; but 
never had the picture portraits 
32 Presidents in one thin an 
weight volume. I therefore reco 
to the thousands who read THE Ri 
a new book Portraits of Our Pres 
These portraits are about seven i) 
tall and five inches wide, one pags 
each. And facing them is the 
press, giving dates and a paragi 
information. 

The second title of the book 
Pach Collection; the author is Alf 
Pach. Beginning with Lincoln, 16 Pr 
dents were photographed, 14 of 
by Pach Brothers; and the earlier « 
are photographed by Pach from 
best paintings. It is interesting 
the 32nd President should have be: 
elected in ’32. And he is the 32n 
the 31st; because Cleveland is the o1 
who had two separate t 
therefore he co. 
twice, whereas if 
Roosevelt should 
four successive ter! 
he counts only one 
very slight error oc: 
in the statement 
Fillmore. He took of 
(July 10, 1850) 
time that Daniel W: 
ster, Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun 
others were having heated debates,” ¢' 
Calhoun died March 31, 1850, but he « 
take part in the debate on March 7, 1* 
when Webster made a speech 
Senate that has never been excell 

Another interesting thing: every 
will be struck by the amazing rest 
blance in this book of the port 
Theodore Roosevelt to the T.R. 


play Arsenic and Old Lace. 
* * * 


man 


Pollock 


A new reference book that shou 
bought by Rotarians and non-Rot 
is Nat Fleischer’s All-Time Ring Ke 
Book, edition of 1943. This has 
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and, in keeping with the heavy- 


championships, is extremely 


S and 


hy sf 


for its size. But as it is a refer- 
for continuous reading, 


What 


ie ; that it is the only complete ret 


Author e work, not 
loes not matter. does mat- 


f every kind of ring fight from 


hands to Marquis of Queensberry 
the 


weights from. fly- 


the 


with all 


t to unlimited, and time and 


every contest, with the num- 


e oft 
ff rounds and all necessary details 
ts are and always will be popular, 
1945 differs 
containing 400 


edition from the 


this 
one in more rec- 
the complete earnings in the ring 
of John L. Sullivan, 


stage 


on the 
nlete data on all fights that grossed 
000 or over, and a double index. | 


te Nat 


aren 


Fleischer for his prodigious 
Here vou can find everything 
1719 up 


record of Beau 


heavvweight fight of 


the 


the 


nd including 


* * 


Land, by MackKinlay Kantor, 


ppy 


short and deeply affecting novel of 


ty Marsh, a boy who grew up in a 


American town, where the char- 
Y 
rs and the scenes in the drugstore 


ibsolutely true to life. Then comes 


¢ war. 

new issues of Ev 
Modern IL 
Pocket 
latest in Modern Li 
Aristotle; The 
Edith Wharton; 
The 
Boethius, 


vour eves on 
the 
the 


Keep 

ian’s Library, ibrary 
Giants), Books. 
Three of the 


Politics, by 


nceluding 


are 
lge of Innoce nee, by 
Consola- 
T he 


Kem- 


nd in one small volume 

tio of Philosophy, by 
itation of Christ, by Thomas a 

Medici, by Sir 


Boethius, who lived in the 5th 


Religio Thomas 
rowne. 
Century, was enormously popular dur- 
ng the Middle Ages; 
lourished in the 15th and 16th; 


Thomas a Kempis 
his book 
immediately popular, and has 
emained so; Dr. Sir 


ved in the 17th Century, and his book 


As aine 
Thomas Browne 
the glories of English 
Aristotle’s 


one of prose. 
been a 
Mrs 
Wharton’s novel The Age of Innocence 
She died in 


Every work of has 


lassie for more than 2,000 years. 


(1920) is her masterpiece. 
1, 1937 and bequeathed to the Yale Uni- 
Library a collection of letters 
vith the stipulation that they must not 
he opened till 1968. 

7 185 \ new Giant book is a marvellous ar- 
900 of the 


versity 


iv (about pages) poems, 


prose, plays of Russia’s greatest poet, 


\lexander Pushkin, selected and edited 
scholar Avrahm 


by the distinguished 


Pushkin killed in a 


fame 


Yarmolinsky. was 


iel in 1837, but his 


grows 


righter every year. He shares with 
Shakespeare and some others the title 
ever-living poet.” 
Some 20 years ago one of my house- 
P maids, a good American girl from Mich- 


igan, Came into the room while my cat 
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Was 1dus s vyasning its face 
“ay 

Ah STle€ 1 CO Ss COomI1mng 
I had eVe é ) sign ‘ he 
times ) sne sa \ é known 
I asked OD ad evet 
he , a ’ A t en | \ is 
reat lig | s $ ous poem 
Rug 0 f I f ere en 


Mi | | | co 
pla ) ) opod 
do , ) Well. Ai nd 
D Sp He rT le leoO 
ok } it Phil 
aeipnl i i W re ition of 
\I Ha | J i National 
Wing Co nae f ind 
frat té r Sf ¢ 
Veteo ( 0 ( 
to “Phe Science ‘ t Good 

He i | Wo 
His Ge ) \\ \. Simond $ 
} vell-i ! ( >. ) f 
On J 0 4 He Ford will be 
SO ea 0 i ny ence { 
will be i em de I ( ] nore 
wonderfu than tf nost of the 
magicial n the | Nights. and 
\ Simonds e best b 
ograp ) een \ll 
adijec ives icieé icles M 
I ra 1 iwcomMmyp e( l nos n 
timate friend wa ricial Edison 
The jol quartett ) 1 exactly 
what they were used to go on long 
motol trips togetne ed son, John 
Burroughs, Harve ‘ivestone, and Henr 
Ford 

As evervone kno : ) etning about 
the marvellous cares ff Hen Ford, 
and those who don't « find a good 
deal about it in t hook, I say that 
what I most e1 not his sue 
cess hut 3S ( ce ad tempera 
men In the lan ige of Dr. Fosdick, 
he is a real pe ) fe is in radiant 
health, phvsicall ( spiritually 
I never knew him when he was a work 
man ona few dollars a week, but he 
was undoubtedly the same person he 
is now [ have talked wit nim often 
and seen him many times; I never saw 
him ruffled, impatient, petulant. or de 


pressed His mind has absolute control 


over his body. If I had his tremendous 


responsibilities, more carry 
them than I could lift a safe: but he 


calme! tha } small storekeeper He 


has performed enormous ervices to 
labor and to humanity ind has been 
vilified and insulted, but never dis 


turbed 
Mr. Ford once told 


vorite texts in Scripture were the first 
verse of the 11th chapte of Hebrews 
and the 19th verse of the 12th chapter 


a 


heard 
that 


of Romans, though never 





him mention apart from 


one remark. He ought to write a small 
book on physical and mental health: it 
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— ee 











starts the evening off with the 550 guests seated (for intimacy) 


ie 


‘ A S'padman report on how Rotarians 
there exchanged notes on business in 
time of war—and had fun doing it. 


ow ee 










in roundtable groups like this. Much of the talk is of wa: 


: "S TRUE 


town is ter-rif-ically busy. | ; 

and I freely state that if its avalanche of activity addles 
the Axis as badly as it did me, the war’s half won 
“You, my my Chief 


had said as he had stuffed me aboard the Capitol 


Washington The 
been there 


what they say about 


have just 


I went on assignment. man,” 


‘ed, ‘are to visit the 220 Rotarians of America’s most 


international city. They’ve been able—amid all tl 


\ 


pillars, priorities, parades, and the pressures of wal 


to keep their fellowship intact, even to intensify it. A 
certain social-business evening you're to attend 
something to do with it, I think. Find out what! 


This was a large order ... and I had pulled my 


up to my full stature and thundered, “ves. cniet 
Well, some 550 happily chatting people—Rotarians 


and their wives and children—were just sitting do 





= Tne ei: 

















to dinner together when I landed at Washingto & 
Statler Hotel. The Club’s first wartime dinner-a INES: 
tradeshow was under way. And before I was aware i P 
of it, the throng had moved from their tables to 2B: 

the 27 business exhibits members e 

set up. Here they discovered how local 

Rotarians had geared their jobs to wi 

Here they bought war stamps, promised 

to donate blood, met 

old friends and new, 

gathered literature— 

and topped it all off 

with a dance. But 

the beauty of it all 

was, I mused as Good 

Night, Ladies cleared ’ 

the floor, that here was an idea any 

Club large or small could use—and w ith- e 


out any remittance to Washington. 
—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 


NOW, dinner but a memory, the throng is- 
sues into the exhibition hall to hear Club 
members explain their business displays . . . 
to chat some more .. . or to sip a “coke.” 
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here tonight are Congressman Clinton P. Anderson (center), of OIL COMPANY Executive Herbert J. Parker genially 
he’s a Past President of Rotary International—and his upon the wise use of oil—a task in which the pos 
ancy. Their host is District Governor Joseph S. Merritt. gives each visitor to his booth a_ well-lubricated 


PN 





SS is s brisk at the blood-donor bcoth. Here Mrs. Nita Stevens Rus- BLINKING bleakly, a pink porker hunches down in his crate and 
3 ns up’ M. X. Wilberding, Washington Rotary Club President . fate as a door prize. Louise Riggs comforts him, wonders wh 
) Peggy Franklin (left) and Rotarian Ralph W. Lee, Jr., entertain Lt. . . (Below) Visiting a transportation booth, Rotarian 1 
Virginia Haughland, and Lt. John Cavanagh at their booth distributor, and Sue Boteler hop on a scooter 











POPULAR exhibitor is Florist Granville Gude, who delights the CAUGHT with more than his quota of carnations, and charge 
lies with corsages, the men with carnations. Here Eileen Harris, personating an officer, Master of Ceremonies Charles Garvin tal 
1ughter of Photographer George W. Harris, receives her bouquet. attitude to Rotarians Ralph Lee, Jr. and Daniel Holland—who t 


A MODEL drugstore attracts crowds all evening. . . . Then (below) A MECCA of men on war missions, Washington is luggage-conscious 
comes the hit of the show—the moment when Mrs. Frank H. Grimes shows up at this booth. Lt. John Scofield and Margaret Hynson ins 
wins and diffidentiy hauls away the main door prize—the live pig. modern trunk. ... A dance (below) concludes the evening of gooc 
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ed also y 
takes q SC 
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Rotary Clubs 
5,133 
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Plan with A-peal Two Rotary Clubs 


Gets the Gong in ¢ olorado—Love- 
LAND and MONTE VIs- 


fer a “belle” of an idea for rais- 
scrap. They urge Rotary Clubs 
ing Rotary bells to turn them in as 
p metal, releasing “perhaps thou- 
is of pounds of copper and tin” for 


war use. 


They treat absentees 
rough — literally — 
at the LELAND, Miss., 
Rotary Club. For members who fail to 
» up attendance, the Club provides 
necomfortable table and chairs in a 

ner of the dining-room. Result? Ab- 


Absentees Get 
Cold Feet Now! 


es are practically absent. 
e Rotary Club of HUNTINGTON PARK, 
rF., admits that the penalty it im- 
es on absentees is less a punishment 
in a privilege. Lax members must 
present a summary of an article in THE 
RoTARIAN at the next meeting. 


As They ‘Sow’ From bacon to 
So They Reap bonds! That's the 


story of the pig pro- 
gram of the Rotary Club of SepaAuia, Mo. 
—which has really brought results! In 
1942 Club members’ purchased five 
Hampshire pigs (gilts), farmed them 
out to 4-H Club boys, who handled them 
in accordance with a prearranged pro- 
gram. Many little piggies went to mar- 
ket as a result. Take this typical ex- 
ample: One boy got an eight-pig litter. 
He gave two gilts to the Club, kept six 
for fattening, two of which he gave his 
father to cover feeding expenses. The 
latter pair were butchered for the 
farmer’s meat supply. On the sale of 
the other four the boy cleared $138, was 
able to purchase a $100 war bond, leav- 
ing the rest in the bank “for further 
needs that might arise.”” And, best of all, 
lis original sow now has seven more 
purebred Hampshire pigs that will go to 
help feed his country. 


Scholarships are 
sponsored by the Ro- 
tary Club of ALEXAN- 
DRIA, EGypT, and members of the Club 
have been successful in finding employ- 
ment for 60 youths upon the completion 
of their education. 


Egyptians Find 
Work for Boys 


Safety Smokes Smoking in bed is 


forthe Wounded ‘angerous; smoking 
without the use of 


arms or hands is—well, impossible. Yet 
today, through a practical Rotary war- 
time service, a serviceman who has lost 
or injured his arms or hands can safely 
enjoy the luxury of a cigarette while he 
lies in a hospital bed, and without the 
help of an attendant. The gadget which 
makes this possible was invented in 
CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND. Rotarians there 
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bought up the entire 
distributed them free t 
outfit consists of a] 
a substantially bas 
cigarette stands 


from the bed 


They Tripped 
on the Vines 


their eves 
their Club 
vine-entwil Give Milkman 


Reading Matter 


understood 
one of the 
sification tall 


wallpaper manufi 


‘Hand Us Hangers’ «\t the request of one 
—Airman Asks a ILS FREESE, ae 


armed forces, 
CHARLESTON, W. Va., held 
day.” It all started when Major Joe W 

Savage, stationed at the rmy Air Rotary Rather 
Forces Navigation School at Honbo 


Tex., wrote to the CHARLESTON Club as 


‘coat-hange 


Likes Them 


follows: compos 
We are having a problem down. here that ] 
the Charleston Rotary Club might be it 
terested in solving 
This is the largest navigation school 
the world. The field is war created 
none of the comforts nor conveniences 


Py + . 7~ » 








BALLOON blowing and races were favorite amusements when 91 Indian children whose 
fathers fight abroad with the United Nations were guests of the Rotary Club of Amritsar, India. 
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MANY Rotary Clubs hang service flags for 


members; Clubs in Sapu and Du 





it} Minn lo more Sapulpa’s at left 
shows large stars for members in service 
small ones for “Junior Rotarians Duluth’s 
jht alute sons and jaughters, too 
| D cl place ( 1 nome 
ed | t | t { 
\ ( | er t to the 
iw | (Co r¢ | IN-O 
| ¢ ( ‘ i Rota 
e | O Rotary 
( 1) te Ove er ! ‘ upon 
graduation i positior orthand 
{ i Ro la ( The 
tO ( I tdone 
continues elp he he has 
omer thre \\ ee D r ri t¢ he 
r e ( f< rd 
te ‘ ( ‘ 
le e her bi I is in 
Noo! ose heat i es, a 
Rotariar he Rot ( CP wWwicK 
} Ke friend] ( ( When 
( i ( } fa LA all 
e ST. I Rota ( eC he 
ene befriending 1 and fturnisning 
( hin ) ne ‘ Merchant 
aye ce and he r 


not tne ize of 


Bond Buyers Say !! 
Sky's the Limit! the club in a fight 


ido with 


] llere proot he Pt Ro 
ta Club ha on () é hut it 

i old %-,000 wortn of vonds to 
member at Club leet \lso, the 
( » Sern home-town newspaper to 
00 servicemen trom the co \ Past 
President's firm bears the expense. 

To the hundreds of Club ponsoring 





bond- and stamp-selling sales, add the 
Rotary Club of FREEPORT, ILL., Where 77 
members bought $83,925 in bonds, with 
no corporation or funds in- 
ed, and the Rotary Club of CHICAGO, 


companys 
vest 
Inu... Which codperated with other or 
ganizations in raising funds to replace 
the heroic U.S.S. Chicago 

In less than one hour, $80,000 in war 
bonds went over the counter at a Covina, 
Cauir., Rotary Club meeting when mem 
towns- 
O a program provided by 


bers played host to 150 fellow 
men, listened 
radio and stage stars 

The Rotary Club of ToLepo, Onto, has 
agreed to match every dollar contributed 
to Rotary ‘lief Fund 
for Rotarians by all the other 47° Clubs 
in its District 


International's Re 


Out West “where men are men,” DEN 


ver, CoLo., Rotarians are also proud of 


their wives, for they are sponsoring a 
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war-bond office. They sold $56,953.90 


worth of stamps and bonds in one recent 
afternoon! 

was worth $75 to the Ro- 
NEBR.—not 
March Ro- 


“Scrapping” 
tary Club of NEBRASKA CITY, 
$30, as announced in the 


rARIAN. 


years a 
child in 
MASS., 
fought a bone disease, but continued his 
local Rotary 


He Fought—to For eight 
Be a Fighter 


crippled 


PITTSFIELD, 


education, assisted by the 
Club. 

entered 
where he became a member of the Army 
Today he is a member 


A recent high-school graduate, he 
Massachusetts State College, 
Reserve Corps 
of the armed services. 
Proceeds from the 
recent fifth annual 
ice carnival spon- 
sored by the NEw WESTMINSTER, B. C., 
Rotary Club 


Ice Carnival Aids 
Children’s Camp 


CANADA, have been ear- 
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marked for the Club’s various 
ble activities, including a Summe) 
for local underprivileged children 
vear the camp added an average 
of five pounds to each child. 


Possibilities of 


Study Industrial 


Future of Africa = *Mal_— expansi 


South Africa 
ing studied by the Rotary Club of J 
NESBURG in connection with post 
construction. The Club also is dire 
attention to the housing of soldie 
pendents. 


Congratulations 
best wishes 
following Re 
Clubs which will celebrate thei) 
anniversaries in May: Huron, So. D 
Washington, Pa.; Minot, No. Dak.: S 
on, Pa.; Lethbridge, Alta., Canada; | 
Collins, Colo.; Gainesville, Fla.; We: 
W. Va.: Bath, Me. Manchester, N 
Rotary Club members are still fall 
about their gala anniversary celeb 
held in March. 

The Rotary Club of Crestron, 
celebrated its 21st birthday — w 
Founders’ Day program. Interes 
sidelight of this “coming of age” c 


Salutations for 
Nine Silver Fetes 


NOVITIATE nurses are needed to release ex 
perienced girls for military service, 

in Chicago, Ill., Rotarians help to finance 
selectees. (Below) Student nurses begin 
accelerated courses at Keuka College 

program supported by west central New 
York Rotary Clubs. The president of Keuka 
College is Penn Yan Rotarian Harry Allen. 
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was that a member named Dr 
ilds read off names and classifi 
of charter members. 
rratulations also to the Rotary 
Buevrus, Ohio, for having two 
s who were recently elected to 
nous Fifty-Year Club. The or- 
tion is composed of businessmen 
ave served continuously in the 
yusiness for 50 years. 


The Rotary Club of 
Maul, HaAwall, has 
endorsed a_ petition, 


Hawaiians Ask 
Pearl Harbor Day 


sed to President Roosevelt, re- 
that December 7 be set aside 
Harbor Day and observed an 
“to the end that the people of 
tion shall receive from public of- 
, report of their stewardship, both 
e and in the affairs of the world, 
at the people themselves be re 


n 


rl 


of the duties which devolve 
lem as citizens of a great and 
ving democracy.” Copies of the 
have been sent to all Rotarians 
istrict 100 (Hawaii), as well as 
er service and civic organizations 
Territory 


Starting with the 
four-color cover, then 
moving into the 
tures and departments of a recent 
of THE ROTARIAN, members of the 

P INS, KANS., Rotary Club vivisected 
tary’s official publication in a series 
ief reviews. It was their way of 
commemorating their magazine’s 32nd 


anniversary. 


Kansans Take 
Magazine Apart 


The Rotary Clubs of 
LONDON, ONT., CANADA, 
and Monrc air, N. J., 
are friends of the blind. The former 
recently gave the Canadian National In- 
stitute of the Blind a subscription to 
The Reader's Digest in Braille for use 

n its local headquarters; the MONTCLAIR 
Club subscribes to the same publication 
for a blind young man, who, when fin 
ished with it, passes it on to anothe 
sightless youth. 

SAN JUAN, PueERTO Rico, Rotarians 
make it an annual custom to entertain 
boys and girls of a near-by school for 
blind children. Recently they donated 
$300 for school-playground equipment. 


They Help the 
Blind to See 


Nations Meet From the far north 


at Winnipeg country of Manitoba 
to southern Minne- 


sota... representatives of national Gov- 
ernments, provincial officials, and heads 
of many other civic clubs . . . and all 
Rotarians, they came to WINNIPEG, MAN., 
CanaDA, for the 19th annual Interna- 
tional Goodwill Meeting. 
Record-breaking attendance—350 Ro- 
tarlans representing 29 Clubs—gave evi- 
dence that fellowship between Canadi- 
ans and Americans is a vital reality 
Also highest in history was the attend- 
ance of visiting Rotarians. And of the 
184 present, 130 made an overnight 
journey or more, during a Western Ca- 
nadian Winter, to attend the event. 
Expressing conviction that “Rotary 
is the solution of the problems of the 
people of all time,” First International 
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FIRST to practice what he preached, John M. 
Bates, President of the Portland, Oreg., Ro- 
tary Club, hopped on the speaker's table, re 





NEITHER rain nor rationing interfered with 
the Lakeland, Fla., Rotary Club's silver-an- 
niversary ceremonies. Cooperating with the 
“pleasure driving” edict, members and their 


moved his coat, donated a pint of | 
third donation to the Red Cross plasma 
bank, during a recent luncheon of his 





wives travelled in horse- and mule-drawn 
vehicles, celebrated the war-baby Club’s 


25th year with a ladies’ night supper and 
partv Servicemen entertained the group. 
*hot Robinson 





HANDICAPPED? Not Troop 15! Even though 
confined as cripples, these Boy Scouts study 
first aid, signalling, and many other prac- 
tical, enjoyable Scouting pastimes. The Ro- 





tary Club of Grand Rapids, Mich., saw to 
that when it financed a troop in the D. A 
Blodgett Home for Crippled Children and 
backed a well-rounded program of activities 
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GIRL SCOUTS should have a cabin, said 
members of the Rocky Mount, N. C., Rotary 


Club, so they built them this trim structure 
Vice-President J. Raymond Tiffany, of 
Hor p J.. pres 1 Cuban flag 
of the Rota Club of GUANABA- 
( ( 4 

official welcome WINNIPEG Club 
Pie dent George J. Cameron spoke on 
r ri il of the “barrier of tariffs 
: ( egulation eparating the 
trie This barrier,” he said, “stands 
he way of our enjoying each other’s 

( panv to the full extent : 
discussion went deep into current 


post-war problems; inspiration and 


fellowship were outstanding 


Plans are underway 


Anglo-American 


Council ‘Cooking’ PY the Rotary Club 

of SUNDERLAND, ENG- 

LAPD with coope ration of the town coun- 

r for the establishment of an Anglo- 
erican Council. 

St. Louis Helps 4 number of mem- 


bers of the Rotary 


Chinese Orphans 


lub of Sr. Louis, 

Mo., which will be host to the annual 
neeting of Rotary International May 18 
20 ire “esteemed grandparents” 

of Chinese children, an honor bestowed 
hose who contribute S20 to care for 

( nese war orphan for a veal 

Men in Service Rotary Clubs the 


world over continue 
t in manifold 
serviceman’'s morale. In 
example, Ro- 
tarians opened a club and canteen three 
weeks after Britain entered the war, 
setting up in a settlement house ac- 


Get Some Too! 


to boos 
manner the 


SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, fo) 


commodations for feeding and enter- 
taining fighting men. More than 24,000 
men have used its facilities. 
ILLONDONDERRY, NORTHERN IRELAND, Ro- 
supported by the Rotary Club 
have furnished ship- 


tarians 
of COLERAINE 
wrecked crews passing through the port 
with clothing and money. 

Servicemen from HAMTRAMCK, MICH.— 
1,200 of them—receive their home-town 
newspaper through a Rotary-conceived 





TOASTS go with their Club luncheons, as Ro- 
tarians of East Ham, England, drink to a 
Club on the map each week, mail greetings. 


plan: publishers furnish the papers, 
public schools handle wrapping and 
mailing, the Rotary Club pays the post- 
age. 

“Keep ’em Smokin’” might well be 
the slogan of the BROCKVILLE, ONT., CAN- 
ADA, Rotary Club, for it has a goal of 
300 cigarettes per month per local serv- 
iceman overseas. The latest fund-rais- 
ing project—a three-night minstrel show 

netted $974. About $4,000 is the esti- 
mated annual cost of the cigarette 
service. 

Among many welcome services the 
Rotary Club of ToowoomMBa, AUSTRALIA, 
provides for troops was the raising of 
£700 for a recreation hall at a military 
hospital. 

The GaALLIPoLis, OHIO, Rotary Club 
serves morale in the form of coffee and 
doughnuts to departing selectees. ; 
PITTSBURGH, PA., Rotarians help keep 
high the spirits of fellow members in 
the armed forces by sending them post- 
cards which they find on their tables as 
they gather for their weekly meeting. 
The cards are already addressed. 
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Besides assisting the worl 
TDG, “Fs W.C.A., 
organizations, SKIPTON, ENGLAN 
ians have raised more than ¢& 
several war funds. They have 
tive also in the transport of s : 
servicemen and women and mait } 
a hostel for them, and in hold 
certs and dances for troops in 

Sponsoring a drive which ra 
825 for the purchase of a record a 
gram service for Army radio 
KODK, the newly chartered Rota 
of KobiaK, ALASKA, has made 
the broadcasting of a wide va 
programs. Said KODK’s manag 
of the Army extend our sincer¢ 
to the Rotary Club, the mercha 
townfolk of KopiAk for their 
tion in financing and subscribing 
ter listening on KODK through 
dium of a transcription library.’ 


Red Cross, a 





Instead of 

the instability 
time to shri 
membership, Rotarians of Nevat Fre 
set their sights on a goal and 


Missouri ‘Shows 
‘Em’ How! 
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WOMEN of Canada’s Army, Navy, and A can 
Force use this Women’s Active Service Clu! trio 
sponsored by Rotarians of London, On! un 


plenty of codperation, hit it. In fact 
they increased their membership fr 
27 to 59—and the goal had been but 4 
Sweden ‘Carries In spite of difficulties 
On’ for Children arising from 
war, Swedish Rotar\ 


Clubs are carrying on with their chi 
dren’s work. Seventy-six Finnish an 
several Norwegian foster children wert 
sponsored in the last Rotary year. 


For driving almost 
one million miles on 
14,000 trips, and cal 
rying 250,000 passengers without an ac 
eident, an employee of a motorbus sys 
tem was honored at a dinner by the Ro 
tary Club of FLoripa, Uruguay, recently 
The driver has never been fined for 4 
traffic or company-rule violation. 


Dinner Honors 
Model Driver 


THIS WAR-BOND dugout, flanked with cam 
ouflaged sand bags, doubled the sale of wa! 
bonds and stamps at a Malden, Mass., bank 
of which Rotarian G. H. Corey is president. 
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,YION Rhyme. Making the rounds 
ent Rotary Club publications is 
owing catchy quatrain, with apol- 
o Mother Goose: 

Sprat must eat less fat, 

vite nust eat more lean, 

so, betwixt the two of them, 
ey'll grease the war machine 


in Be Done! The largest attendance 
history and 100 percent represen- 
of all Rotary Clubs featured the 
ence of the 156th Rotary District 
tion of Indiana)—the first Con- 
e held in the United States, Can- 
Newfoundland, and Bermuda this 
:lendar year—which convened at 
( 1 Lick, Ind., February 22. That 
undampened by gas rationing and 
ve nown wartime difficulties, will 
tvpifv the scores of Conferences to be 
held in April and May—and will make 
the powerhouses of greater Rotary 
war service activity. 





Sportsmen’s Steel, One man who has 
really followed through on the sugges- 
tion that sportsmen send their hunting 
knives to jungle fighters is ROTARIAN 
Husert I. TOWNSHEND, Of Oroville, Calif. 
As a matter of fact, he has “begged, bor- 
rowed, and confiscated” all the knives 
of sportsmen in his community, gath- 
ered 96 of them, and sent them for ship- 
ment to island jungles. 


Appropriate Verse. One small voice 
has started thousands of voices to sing 
ig the fourth verse of their national 
inthem—that of the United States of 
America. BENJAMIN F. AFFLECK, a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Chicago, I1., 
some months back began a one-man 

npaign which stirred educators, pa- 

iotic groups, and civic organizations to 
1ite in an effort to popularize the 


ir 
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fourth verse of The Star-Spangled Ban 
ner. This most frequently neglected 


icant and 


stanza is, thev feel, most signi 
appropriate today 

One Rotary Club at least—St. Louis, 
Mo.—has been singing the verse at reg- 
ular Club meetings 


President in ‘Patria.’ Before the 
wheels of his plane touched the earth 
of his native land—Peru—early in April, 
FERNANDO CARBAJAL, President of Rotary 
International, visited Rotary Clubs in 
Venezuela and Colombia en route from 
Miami, Fla 

In recognition of his many accom 
plishments—especially in the field of in 
ternational goodwill and understanding 


—PRESIDENT CARBAJAL Was honored at 
Boston University’s Founder’s Day Con- 
vocation on March 15 when the honorary 





THEIR SCORE is a score of years apiece 

of perfect attendance. They are Charter Mem- 
bers Garfield Goodwin and Fred J. Joyce (a 
Past District Governor), of the Tempe, Ariz., 
Rotary Club. Both are Past Presidents. 


degree of doctor of science was con- 
ferred upon him and eight other distin- 
guished leaders by Daniet L. Marsh, 








PERHAPS unique in the Rotary world is this 
couple. Both are in the service. Major R. M 
Barry, of the Laredo, Tex., Rotary Club 
in the South Pacific; his wife, Lieutenant 
Willie Belle Barry, is a WAAC in Florida 


iS 


president of the University and a 


ber of the Rotary Club of Boston, Ma 
PRESIDENT CARBAJAL Was pre 

ored by the Governments of ¢ ac 
Bolivia, and Chile, and another decora 
tion the “Order of Cristobal Color 
was recently conferred it Santa D 
mingo 

During his most latterly ts to R 
tary Clubs in the United State PRI 
DENT CARBAJAL spoke to Clubs in Omaha 
Nebr.; Wilmington, Del and Jamaica 
Hollis-Queens Village, N. \ 

‘Well, I'll Be—!’ Or so R. E. Ri 
son, of Brainerd, Minn.., felt hen he got 
a letter from a boy in service hon e 
had written on the day |} R 
Club’s program was turned into ettel 
writing bee. ROTARIAN RICHI i the ' 
he was writing to a stranger, but the 
soldier, in answering id that 
delivered mil and ice creal to 
RICHESON lodge in Brainerd fo evel 
years—and asked him t write 

Join London Circle. Open 
men in arms Is announced Do \ 
MARTIN, Chairman, International Serv 
ice Committee of District 13, comp ng 
the 68 Rotary Clubs in greater Londor 
Writes ROTARIAN MARTIN Will any Ro 
tarlans whose sons are going to England 
in connection with the war effort make 
a point of communicating wit ROTARIAN 
DOUGLAS MARTIN, Chairman of Interna 
tional Service Committee, District 13, of 


fice adjoining the Tube Station, Hendon 
Central, N.W. 4. Phone HENdon 6333 
We shall be very pleased to give a Ro 
tary welcome to these boys on arrival.” 


Exchange Pupils. In the hope of fur 
thering international unde tanding, 
goodwill, and lasting peace throughout 
the world, CurTis NELSON, Chairman of 
the International Service Committee of 
the Rotary Club of Havre, MonrtT., sug 
gests that United States Rotary Clubs 


sponsor the exchange of grade- and 


HONORARY degrees were given Fernando 
Carbajal (center), President of Rotary Inter 
national, and Rotarian Jorge Howard, South 
American educator, by Rotarian Daniel L 
Marsh (right), president of Boston University, 
at the school’s Founders’ Day Convoca 
tion. President Carbajal was made a doc- 
tor of science; Howard a doctor of divinity 
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MADAME Chiang Kai-shek accepts a tribute 
in honor of the 26 Rotary Clubs in her na- 
tion, China, from Chicago Rotarians. Pre- 
senting it is Edwin B. Moran, Club President, 
with Jasper S. King, Chicago Rotarian who 
designed the hand-illuminated scroll in Occi- 


high-school pupils in the  border-line 
towns with those of Canada for a day. 


To a Great Lady. In tribute to China’s 
First Lady and in honor of her nation’s 
26 Rotary Clubs, the Rotary Club of Chi- 
cago, Ill., presented MADAME CHIANG Kal- 

HEK With a testimonial during her re- 
cent visit to Presentation of 
the hand-illuminated, engrossed calli- 


Chicago. 


graph on parchment was made in her 
hotel suite (see cut). It reads as follows: 


In 1784 began the friendship of our two 
peoples In 1867 Anson D. Burlingame, re- 
tiring American Minister to China, was ap- 
pointed by the Emperor a co-Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
from China to the outer world 

Throughout this 159 years we, the people 
of the United States, have formed an abid- 
ing affection for the people of your country, 
have shared their trials and tribulations, 
have served them through trade and the 
Christian missions, and have been their ally 


in war and commerce and humanitarian 
deeds through floods and famine, the ex- 
change of students and now in our joint 


struggle for victory, for freedom versus 
slavery 

We have admired the peaceful aims .and 
beneficent culture of your great people. No 
peoples in all history have had such mutual 
goodwill, esteem, and affection as have ours 
in their long and happy associations We 
are now sharing increasingly in a struggle 
that our people at last recog nized as our 
own and as the struggle of men of good- 
will everywhere, as well as of China. We 
see with growing gratitude and deepening 
understanding the cheerful, painful sacri- 
fices of your people and their extraordinary 
fortitude and grim determination in the face 
of cruel, carefully planned aggression. 

To you, as a symbol and living spirit of 
these things, as the first lady of China and 
the wife of its indomitable military leader, 
as the gracious Christian daughter of a 
(hristian Chinese missionary and the em- 
bodiment of the enlightened and humane 
cultures of our two countries, as the adopt- 
ed daughter of American educational insti- 
tutions—we pay signal honor and tribute. 
Recalling that China has long held in high 
aesthetic regard and reverence the art of 
Chinese calligraphy, we have chosen to pre- 
sent this token in the medium of the arts of 
Occidental calligraphy (written with ink 
made in China) and illuminating design as 
they are being carried on in our country in 
the swift-moving, machine and power 
driven, violently torn 20th Century. 

We welcome you to Chicago. the birth- 
ean of Rotary. In behalf of the 720 mem- 
vers Of our Founder Club of all clubs of its 
type, and in tribute also to our 26 sister Ro- 
tary Clubs in China, we wish Godspeed to 
you, your husband, and your people, and 
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dental calligraphy, behind the Madame. 
With them are Rotarian Walter C. James, 
Chinese Community Committee head; Interna- 
tional Secretary Philip Lovejoy; and George 
L. Treadwell, first Secretary of China’s first 
Rotary Club, now Chicago Club Secretary. 


pray for our joint efforts toward victory for 
‘peace on earth, goodwill towards men. 


Previously, the Rotary Club of Chi- 
cago presented MADAME CHIANG—“the 
symbol of the Chinese-American friend- 
ship’—with a bouquet of plum blos- 
soms, which was sent to her in New 
York. And in honor of her forthcoming 
visit to Chicago, the Chicago Club had 
earlier sent a check for $300 to the lo- 
cal chapter of the American Red Cross, 
asking it to allocate the funds to Red 
Cross activities in China. 


Auld Lang Syne. PAUL P. HArRIS, 
Founder and President Emeritus of Ro- 
tary International, and his wife, JEAN, 
are home again in Chicago, Ill., after 
wintering in Mississippi and Florida. 

They always have many interesting 
experiences to tell, and one especially is 
called to mind—their visit the previous 
year to Flora Macdonald College, Red 
Springs, N. C., an area early settled by 
Scots. As one of America’s best-known 
Scotswomen, it is not surprising that 


A PAIR of statesmen address the New York, N. Y., Rotary Club—Wendell Willkie and Ma 
colm MacDonald, High Commissioner of Canada. With them is Club President R. O. Wyland 





Mrs. HARRIS was at home in the 
atmosphere. 

In fact, the Scottish corner of 
lege transported her so complet« 
first 21 years of her life, when 
in Scotland, that when asked tc 
in the guest book, she signed 
“JEAN THOMSON.” Then, upon si 
written words, she exclaimed: 
the moment I had forgotten I 
ried!’”’ FOUNDER PAUL’s reaction 
made known! 


Records. If anyone had fi 
year ago that 76 new Clubs—t 
than last year at this date—wo 
been admitted to Rotary Inter 
and that 12 additional applicat 
Clubs would have been filed, he 
have faced many a raised eyebi 
those are the facts. As a matte 
Ibero-America, with 43 new Cl 
topped last year’s number by 
Here’s another record: In less 
fortnight two new Clubs were or; 


in New Zealand. ... Two new 
have taken root in England; tw: 
been organized in India. .. . No 


in on Hawaii: 

“Practically any kind of ship v 
in still water,” says HARRY FEL! 
President of the Rotary Club of 
lulu, “but one that goes throug! 
phoon unharmed is one to be pro 
Hawaii has weathered the storm 
cessfully that the six Rotary Clubs 
have increased their membership 
since last July! 


Honors Rotary. <A recent bro: 
of “Wake Up, America,” a radi 
gram presented weekly by the 
ican Economic Foundation over a 
to-coast network, saluted Rotary 
national. Dr. ALFRED P. HAAKE, 
omist, lecturer, writer, and Vice 
dent of the Rotary Club of Chicag 
was one of the speakers. The othe 
CONGRESSMAN FRED L. CRAWFO! 
Michigan. 


Grace. A member of the Iron 
tain, Mich., Rotary Club suggests 


grace be said at Rotary Club meet 


Writing in the Iron Mountain Clu! 
letin he says: “If ‘there are no at 
in fox holes’ and if men on a lif¢ 


pray and find that God hears them, 
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Add: ‘E‘ Award Winners 


More firms with Rotarians in 
utive position have won the 
iy-Navy “E” Award—and thus 
e been Officially commended 

f excellence in production of 

materials. They will now fly 

flag of “excellence” above their 

ldings; their employees will 
ir the official lapel pin: 

International Nickel Co., Hunt- 


ington, W. Va. RoOTARIAN ARTHUR S. 
SHOFFSTALL. 
Zenith Optical Co., Huntington, 
Ww. Va. ROTARIAN L. MILTON POLAN. 
Baker Brothers Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
I ARIAN ARTHUR L. BAKER. 
Portland Forge and Foundry Co., 
Portland, Ind. RovTaARIaANs DONALD A. 
Hatt and LEE G. HALL, of Portland; 
I pH M. ALLIson, of Auburn, Ind. 
Donner Hanna Coke Corp.. Buf- 
falo, N. Y. ROTARIAN Harry S. OWENS. 
The Uchtorff Co., Davenport, lo- 
wi. ROTARIAN ALBERT F.. UCHTORFF. 
Holeomb & Hoke Manufacturing 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. RoTARIANS 
Frep HoKe and Ray HOLCOMB. 











ier if it would be out of place to ask 

God to bless the food before we eat it 
thank Him that we have food to 
We don’t generally smoke in 
church, but we do generally pray. 
ce we let the fellows smoke, I won- 
if they wouldn’t be willing to have 


Honors. The story of ROTARIAN CARL 
B. Ropen’s rise from page boy to chief 
brarian of the Chicago, I11., Public Li- 

ry reads not unlike a tale by Horatio 
\lger, Jr. Fellow workers honored him 

pon his 25th anniversary recently as 

ead librarian, many of Chicago’s 700, 
000 library-card holders sending con- 
gratulatory messages. 

In honor of the recent birthday of Dr. 
GEORGE OTIS SMITH, fellow members of 
the Skowhegan, Me., Rotary Club held 
atestimonial dinner. His career as geol- 
ogist and former head of the United 
States Geological Survey was recalled in 
letters from Ex-PRESIDENT HERBERT 
Hoover, CHARLES EvANS HUGHES, and 
others. 


Scribes. A new book of specialized 
interest is Fundamentals of Government 
Accounting (John Wiley & Sons, $4), by 
Luoyp Morey and Rosert P. Hackett, of 
the faculty of the University of Illinois 
College of Commerce and Business Ad- 
ministration, and members of the Ro- 
tary Club of Urbana, III. 

A brochure of an address delivered 
before the Rotary Club of Selma, Ala., 
by RoraRIAN W. O. CrRISMAN, The Attain- 
ment of Perpetual Peace (40c), has been 
recently published by the author. 

Self-styled “scribbler,” RoraRiAN Tom 
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HENDERSON, of Yanceyville, N. C., has 
published Homespun Yarns (50c), a lit- 
tle book “based on fact, but infringing 
on truth,” and “dedicated to the Yancey 
ville Rotary Club and to Rotary Clubs 
everywhere.” 


Common Bond. Letters from Califor- 
nia Rotarians to their fellows in Brazil 
—248 of them—were written as part of 
a recent District 105 International Serv- 
ice project 
mon bond which binds the United Na- 
tions—that of intensifying efforts to 
protect the freedom of the world 


Letters stressed the com- 


Villa Officer. At the recent Interallied 
Conference in North Africa, LIEUTENANT 
WAYNE BANNISTER, Rotarian of Denver, 
Colo., was in charge of the villas occu- 
pied by GENERALS HENRI HONORE GIRAUD 
and CHARLES DE GAULLE, and by BriITISH 
AIR CHIEF MARSHALL TEDDER and GENERAL 
Stk Haroutp R. L. G. ALEXANDER, British 
Middle East Commander. 


Add: Beaver Awards. To previous 
lists of Rotarians who have won the Sil- 
ver Beaver Award, given by the Boy 
Scouts of America for distinguished 
service to boyhood, the Rotary Club of 
Amarillo, Tex., adds five names: JOHN 
S. McKnicut, Guy C. SAUNDERS, BISHOP 
FE. C. SEAMAN, CLIFFORD W. SEIBEL, and 
LAHROY C. WHITE. 


Proposed Legislation. Seven Proposed 
Enactments and Resolutions to be con- 
sidered at the annual meeting of Rotary 
International, May 18-20, at St. Louis, 
Mo., had been received by the Secretary 
of Rotary International at presstime. 
Items of proposed legislation are as fol- 
lows: 

Proposed Enactments 

Relating to more than one Rotary Club 
in a city. (Proposed by the 1942 Confer- 
ence of the 176th District [southwestern 
Pennsylvania] of Rotary International.) 

To relieve past service members of the 
attendance requirements (Proposed by the 











AT A DINNER in his honor, Clarence D. Howe, 
Canadian Minister of Munitions and Supply, 
addresses the Rotary Club of Port Arthur, 
Ont., in which he holds honorary membership. 


1942 Conference of the 176th District 
{southwestern Pennsylvania} of Rotary In- 
ternational.) 

To provide for persons holding elective 
or appointive public office to hold member- 
ship in a Rotary Club (Proposed by the 
Board of Directors of Rotary Interna- 
tional.) 

To amend the terms of reference of the 
Finance Committee of Rotary International 
relating to the preparation of budgets, 
(Proposed by the Board of Directors of Ro- 
tarv International.) 

To limit the term of service on Commit- 
tees of Rotary International (Proposed by 
the Board of Directors of Rotary Interna- 
tional.) 


Proposed Resolut 


To authorize the suspending of the Con- 


ons 


vention attendance contest (Proposed by 
the Board of Directors of Rotary Interna- 
tional.) 

To amend the provision relating to 
amendments, with respect to giving Rotary 


International in Great Britain and Ireland 


General Council authority to hold “Postal- 
Votes” of R.I.B.I. Clubs (Proposed b the 
Rotary Club of Pontypool, England.) 


Nothing Stops Him. Rovarian R. L. 
CHRISENBERRY, Of De Land, Fla., was in 
the De Land Memorial Hospital. To keep 
an eight-year perfect-attendance record 
intact, he was driven by ambulance to 
a Sanford, Fla., Rotary Club meeting 

—THE SCRATCHPAD MAN 


1 Acme 





RESCUED after a month in Alaskan wilds, 
Dewey W. Metzdorf, President of the Rotary 
Club of Anchorage, Alaska, is saved by Coast 
Guardsmen in an emergency-built sled. With 
three others he survived a plane crash which 


killed two. After hospitalization and a swift 
recovery, he attended a Seattle Rotary Club 
meeting addressed by J. Raymond Tiffany, 
First Vice-President of Rotary International, 
then on a West Coast speaking tour. 
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HE'S ONE OF THE MILLIONS WHO 
LEARNED TO SHOOT with a .22 rifle and 
Western Super-X and Xpert ammunition, The 
very name “Western” signifies accuracy in the 
minds of millions. Western has earned that 
reputation by giving shooters the most accur- 
ate ammunition that modern ballistic skill can 
produce. Today, that accuracy is helping our 
combat forces to smash the enemy. 


a’ 


Pe eS. 
ues ® 


AMERICA CAN’T MISS! 


ESTERDAY he shot for fun 

... today he shoots for free- 
dom! In these times our great 
American heritage, the ability to 
shoot straight, reveals itself a 
hundredfold! 
It shows in the way our soldiers 
make each shot count. It shines 
as bright as Old Glory, in the per- 
fection of the millions of military 
cartridges that Western and its 
subsidiaries are producing daily 
for America. 
When war came, Western was 
ready. Thousands of loyal, trained 
workers were geared to the job. 
Again, Western is helping Amer- 
ica at war, using its ability to 
apply watch-making accuracy to 
mass production. 
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CARTRIDGE COMPANY 44 
EAST ALTON, ILLINOIS * ’ 
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RATES 
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Press a Button... Get a House! 


| 


[Continued from page 27] 


Hence a community which is backward 
in its health and its beauty and its law- 
fulness and its schooling is sure to lose 
families fast, while the best-equipped 
and best-managed towns will gain the 
most particular people. 

What is the prefabricated house like. 
ly to do in world trade after the war? 
Consider a few sure facts. Fully 750 
million people on this earth are badly 
housed today and will have both the 
desire and the price for a fine, long: 
All of Latin 
and a 


wearing, modern dwelling. 
America, one-third of Europe, 
scattering of communities elsewhere will 
be a market for these new housing 
wonders. 

In the warm countries, this same pre- 
house has another even 
greater advantage. It is easily made 
verminproof and wormproof. Slight 
and inexpensive changes in design and 
material accomplish this. So here we 
have a modern dwelling that can stand 
up well almost everywhere in the 
Tropics. So add a few million more 
prospects to the salesman’s list. 

The new houses have a peculiar at- 
traction to Latin Americans in certain 
large areas. Six years ago a Colombia 
coffee grower was bemoaning to me the 
high price of houses around his town. 
Earthquakes started the shimmies every 
few days. The only local building ma- 
terial that would stand up through the 
shimmies was stone, cut in huge blocks 
and laid up in some interlocking meth- 
od. The slow Indian workers spent so 
much time on these earthquakeproof 
jobs that an ordinary plain five-room 
house cost about $15,000. Or three times 
as much as an old-style hand-made 
North American frame house costs. 
Well, my Colombian friend saw a pre- 
fabricated house in New York City, 
bought one on impulse, set it up on 
one of his properties—and then waited 
for the earthquakes. They came and 
they came and they came, they shim- 
mied and shook, but they failed to do 
anything worse than break windows in 
the new house. With proper founda 
tions, not even a window need break, 
save in the most violent earthquake. So 
science and industry have mastered an- 
other enemy of man... . 

But back to the Indiana village where 
in an old remodelled factory with hard- 
ly two acres of floor space I saw houses 
move off the assembly line, one every 25 
minutes. If fewer than 100 men can 
do that, couldn’t 100,000 turn out 1,000 
in the same time? Gunnison freely ad- 
mits that efficiency would be doubled at 
least, if his plant were designed from 
floor up for the job, as automobile fac- 
tories are for theirs. That would mean 


fabricated 


that 100,000 men could turn out 
houses every 25 minutes. And, ¢ 
men, that means one house ever) f 
a second, or 115,200 houses 
hours, enough for a city of 400,001 

ple! Do you now wonder at my fa n 
a post-war housing boom of utter], 
tastic proportions? 

And do you doubt that long-h. 
real-estate men, mortgage banke! 
surance agents, architects, contractors. 
and the army of men who process 
sell building materials haven’t already 
started to think of the readjustments 
they should be prepared to make when 
that boom gets under way? 

Time, tide, and the surging response 
of technology and industry to human 
needs won’t wait for any man! 


evel 


Housing Hints 


though you've got a 


Even 
(et good roof over your head, you 
note probably have been started 


on the road to some fres} 
thinking on the matter of housing by 
Author Pitkin’s press-a-button approach 
In other magazines and books you will 
find additional tips on the housing fu 
ture. Here is a good beginning: 

Houses for Human Beings (April, 1943, For 
tune). 

There Goes Another House!, by Warner Oli\ 
ier (July 25, 1942, Saturday Evening Post 

Revolution in House-Building, by Douglas 
Haskell (June, 1942, Harper’s). 

Books and Pamphlets 

Housing for the Machine Age, by Clarence 
Arthur Perry (Russell Sage Foundation, 
1939, $2.50). 

Housing for Defense, by Miles L. Colea 
(Twentieth Century Fund, 1940, $1.50) 

Can America Build Houses?, by Miles | 
Colean (Public Affairs Committee, 10c. A 
pamphlet). 

For articles which have appeared in 
THE ROoTARIAN on housing’s methods and 
means, turn back to: 

From Shantytown to City Overnight, Decem 
ber, 1941. 

Fort Wayne’s 49 Families, by Karl Detzer 
November, 1939. 

Houses ‘Dirt? Cheap, by Selma Robinson 
August, 1939. 


“IT SAYS here that we've got to expect 
a greatly reduced standard of living. 
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@ lashless Propellers. Aluminum pro- 
for American war birds will no 
flash in the sun or searchlight 

for a method of giving them a dull 
finish has been perfected. The 
is applied in a continuous con- 
operation requiring 41 minutes, 
arranged as to turn out one pro- 
per minute. Tips of the blades 

1inted yellow to make them easier 
on the air fields. The trick is a 

that will adhere to aluminum 
the severe conditions encountered 
ypeller service. 


de 


@ Alcohol from Wheat. American pro- 

rs of aleohol from grain are accus- 

| to use corn, rye, and malt as their 

naterials. Now wheat from surplus 
stor must be used and customary 
nethods require modification to get the 
st results. Distillers are already 
iJapting their procedures to wheat, but 
find the yield of alcohol somewhat lower 
han from corn. 


@ Synthetic Sapphires. Industry re- 
juires jewelled bearings in many of its 
sensitive instruments to reduce friction 
wear. Synthetic sapphires, hardest 
gem stone except diamond, were for- 
erly imported for this purpose. Now 
hev are better made in America. The 
synthetic gems, which are not colored, 
we produced in boules (cylindrical in 
shape) weighing 150 to 200 carats and 
rom these the shapes required are con- 
eniently cut. Larger boules up to 350 
ats can also be made. The new 
source of this extremely hard material, 
hich is also highly resistant to chem- 
il attack, permits its use in many new 
ipplications now being explored. Among 
hese are thread guides in rayon -manu- 
facture, insulators in vacuum tubes, cut- 
ng-tool tips for fine work, and nozzles 
for Diesel-engine fuel injectors. 


@ Food and Accidents. When war re- 

ures maximum production, every 
cause that contributes to inefficiency of 
vorkers must be found and overcome. 
A recent investigation by a large Amer- 
ican company reveals that  slighting 
breakfast or lunch may be an important 
cause of accidents on the job. Em- 
ployees who spread their food intake 
over three good meals a day have been 
found less likely to have accidents than 
those eating irregularly. The conclu- 
sions of the investigation point to the 
advantage of good meals and extra vita- 
ins for both greater efficiency and 
fewer accidents. 


® Tools by Welding. A new technique 
‘or adding tips of special alloys to ma- 
chine tools employs electric-welding 
methods. The body of the tool can be 
made of carbon steel, but its cutting 
edge must be one or other of the spe- 
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cial alloys. Previously the tip has been 
welded or forged in place, but the new 
practice employs the electric are as a 
miniature electric furnace to form the 
tip in place. Because of the conditions 
existing in the arc, the welding rod and 
its protective coating must be of special 
compositions so that the metal deposited 
on the tool has the desired properties. 
Alloying elements can be introduced 
into the metal from the coating on the 
rod. The new technique is rapid and 
permits easy repair of worn or broken 
tools with minimum amounts of mate- 
rial. 


@ Antifreeze Troubles. The scarcity of 
customary antifreeze liquids for use in 
automobile radiators has prompted the 
marketing of calcium chloride for this 
purpose. This is a serious hazard to the 
metal of engine and radiator, and auto- 
mobilists will do well to stick to known 
brands and avoid new concoctions. Cal- 
cium chloride is satisfactory for pre- 
venting the freezing of water in wooden 
fire barrels, but is dangerous in automo- 
bile engines, where it causes excessive 
corrosion in contact with brass and iron 
at the same time. 


@® Rubber from Beans. Soybean oil, de- 
rived from a prolific crop in America’s 
Midwest, is supplying a new type of 
synthetic rubber. While the product— 
called Norepol—possesses less strength 
and stretch than rubber, it has impor- 
tant applications because of its superior 
resistance to oxidation, alcohol, and 
water. Rubber heels, fruit-jar rings, 
tubing for many uses, and industrial 
gaskets are among the items in which 
Norepol is being successfully used. 
Production is already under way on an 
industrial scale and something over 100 
tons has gone to consumers. The proc- 
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IT'S A BIG world, but the map which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt studies brings it to his finger 
tips. Presented to him by the United States 
Army, the map was developed for the War 


ess of manufacture has not been re- 
vealed, but expected production in 1943 
may reach 12,000 tons 


@ Corrosion Preventive. Gasoline and 
other finished petroleum products trans 
ported in large volumes through pipe 
lines across country contain enough 
dissolved water and oxygen to cause se 
rious corrosion inside the pipe. How 
ever, by introducing a relatively minute 
amount of sodium nitrite and lesser 
amounts of caustic soda into the line at 
each pumping station, damage trom In 
terior corrosion is completely avoided 
Tests covering many hundreds of miles 
of line prove the effectiveness of the 
method, which is applicable to refined 
petroleum products only 


@ Synthetic Cinnamon. Loss of the 
spice-producing islands of the East In 
dies to the Japanese has cut off supplies 
of cinnamon, one of America’s favorite 
spices. A synthetic cinnamon, already 
finding enthusiastic acceptance in the 
United States, has been recently devel 
oped and is now available in increasing 
quantities. There is a strong possibil 
itv that this and other synthetics may 
continue in favor even in competition 
with natural products after the war 


@ Fruit Juice a Lubricator. A new 
high-capacity citrus-fruit-juice extractor 
presented a difficult problem of bear 
ings. The solution was found by using 
bearings made of synthetic resin which 
are lubricated by the fruit juice itself 
Furthermore, steam sterilization does 
not harm the synthetic bearing Both 
juice and sterilizing steam injure ordi 
nary bronze bearings and few people 
care for the flavor of lubricating oil 
which might get into the extracted juice 
from the usual lubrication of metal 
bearings. The final dividend from the 
improvement is the much prolonged life 
of the new bearing and of the shaft 
passing through it 
* * + 

This-department is conducted by D. H 
Killeffer 
Department, THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


iddress inquiries to Peeps 





Department by the Weber Costello Company, 
of which Rotarian Earle F. Opie, of Chi 
cago Heights, Ill., is general manager. It 
is 50 inches in diameter, weighs 800 pounds. 
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Pithy Bits Gleaned 
from Talks, Letters and 
Rotary Publications 





How Heroes Are Made 

W. B. Russ, M. D., Rotarian 

Regional Medical Office, OCD 

San Antonio, Texas 

The saviours of the world, the great 
servants of mankind, have had the cour- 
age and spirit to fight and even to die 
for an idea. They have been men of 
great faith, loyal to their beliefs. Many 
have been outlaws. Many have wor- 
shiped strange gods, but they have all 
kept the faith and by their faith they 
have conquered. We applaud even the 
outlaws who have helped to make prog- 
ress in the world possible. We deplore 
their mistakes and their sins, but if in 
the long-range view they have benefited 
mankind, we then match their motives 
with their accomplishments; time wipes 
out their bloody tracks, history sur- 
rounds their names with romance, and 
we erect monuments to their memory. 
That is how heroes are made. 


Prayer of a Yankee Mother 
J. RAYMOND TIFFANY, Attorney 
First Vice-President 
Rotary International 
Hoboken, New Jersey 
Here is a poeem—I don’t know who the 
author is—with understandable appeal: 
Dear Lord, 
You gave Your Son to save the world. 
You didn’t count the cost 
In blood and sacrifice; 
You gave Your Son that we might live. 
Dear Lord, 
Can I do less? 
I give the world my son 
That he may help to save 
The things for which Your Son 
So nobly died 
If, when the victory’s won, dear God, 
And you send back my son, 
I'll press him to my breast and thank You, 
Lord. 
And if he goes to join Your Son, 
I'll understand; 
And, through my tears, rejoice 
To know that my son and the Son of God 
Go hand in hand. ; 


What We Can Do 

LYMAN L. HILL, Rotarian 

Gas-Refrigerator Manufacturer 

Evansville, Indiana 

In the terrifying scale of the present 
world upheaval, our puny individual ef- 
forts seem dwarfed into insignificance. 
Yet the whole is only as the sum of its 
parts. And you and I, while we struggle 
to preserve our personal rights as free 
and independent human beings, can and 
must contribute our personal share in 
the composite result. I submit these 
suggestions for the earnest considera- 
tion of Rotarians everywhere: 

Keep your chin up. As President 
Roosevelt said in the dark days when 
he took office in March, 1933, the only 
thing we have to fear is fear itself. 
Japan has not been able to exterminate 
China. Neither the Nazis nor any com- 
bination of circumstances can kill off all 
the peoples of the world. The will to 
live and the right to live are beyond 
human tampering and must survive. 

Make sacrifices cheerfully. It is un- 
fortunate but inescapable that we must 
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sacrifice our freedom in order to save it. 
“Sacrifice” is not exactly the right word 
for the condition. It is a temporary 
loan. But it is nonetheless a real loss 
and nonetheless difficult to bear. 

Work hard at your job. For the ma- 
jority of us, as we have been told offi- 
cially, the most important thing we can 
do is to do our present job as well as 
we know how and better than we ever 
did it before. A case in point is our 
family physician, who has been par- 
tially in retirement, but who is starting 
his daily rounds at 6:30 A.M., to pick up 
the slack caused by the enlistment of 
so many younger physicians in the 
armed forces. All of us have to do ex- 
tra duty if the end result is not to be 
“too little and too late.” 

Keep your eye on the ball. While we 
are inspired by the idealism of the emer- 
gency, we must bear in mind the pur- 
pose of the struggle. Let’s see to it first 
that we win the war. And then let’s 
be equally concerned to win the peace 
and preserve the freedoms we’re fight- 
ing for—From a Rotary Club address. 


Mold Public Opinion Now 

Warp J. Oates, Rotarian 

Assistant, Commissioner of Finance 

State of Kentucky 

Frankfort, Kentucky 

The way we talk and act reflects the 
way we think, and we must think 
clearly in the days ahead. We must help 
as individuals to make men think to the 
end that the ideal of Rotary will prevail 
at the peace table around which states- 
men will gather at the close of this war 
to chart the course of human history. 
It must not be a selfish peace. The 
peace we hope for must not be blasted 
by ignoring that racial prejudices and 
social inequities are problems to be con- 
sidered. Call it social revolution or 
what you may, the problems of the 
black man and the red and the yellow 
must be dealt with with understanding 
and tolerance. You can’t settle a prob- 





“HOW KOLA, how about a lift?” 


lem by simply ignoring it. Trac, 
riers must go. The sea lanes ani tha 
airways must be kept open. Com)nepra 
must flow unhampered by tarifi 

and selfish interests. Standards 
ing must be raised. In Americ: Of 
course, but also in Europe, Asia, ang 
throughout the world. Rotary’s 
immediate task is to help mold 
opinion here and abroad so that the men 
who dictate the peace terms will n 

the thinking of free men everyw)y 
Rotarians have an opportunity, a 
lenge, an obligation. 


For Freedom 

W. H. WEBLING, Hon. Rotarian 

Insurance Executive 

Brantford, Ontario, Canada 

The Axis and our taxes form an awf\] 

combination to harass and embarrass 
with a feeling of deflation, yet what a 
test of character, of courage, and tenac- 
ity to prove if we can take it and retain 
our old capacity to meet our obligations, 
no matter what they be... . To think 
of former failures, we are honestly con- 
fessing, is very far from helpful, and 
frequently distressing, yet we know that 
soon the dawning of a better brighter 
morning will shed its light adorning the 
crown of victory—a symbol emblematic 
of our priceless liberty. . . . So in spite 
of bonds and taxes, the veritable fact is 
we've got to beat the Axis, if freedom’s 
worth the while, and though the task he 
fearful, sweat, blood, and often tearful, 
we've got to stick all cheerful till the 
final battle’s won and our democratic 
heritage is safe beneath the sun. 


The Individual Counts 
PauL T. THORWALL, Rotarian 
Advertising Executive 
Helsinki-Helsingfors, Finland 
Rotary Clubs throughout the world 
constitute organizations which are capa- 
ble of and willing to reawaken the good- 
will among peoples which is now jeop- 
ardized if not temporarily destroyed 


‘It is true that our organization has only 


210,000 members in some 5,000 Rotary 
Clubs. But it is a fact that every mem- 
ber represents in his Club a different 
business or profession and can easil 
make contact with his colleagues around 
the world, and can make Rotary’s in- 
fluence much more worth while and 
much more effective than the Club 
self or Rotary International as a whole 
can do.—From a Rotary District Confer- 
ence address. 


Above Barriers of Race and Creed 

WALTER A. DEVINE, Rotarian 

Civil Engineer 

Brookline, Massachusetts 

Men who think and serve alike pos 
sess a unity of interest that transcen 
the artificial barriers of race, of boun- 
dary line, and of creed. Therefore, in 
this world’s great confusion, let us re- 
solve to improve our individual selves 
to know and help our fellowmen; (0 
prove tolerant, sympathetic, and neigh- 
borly; to be loyal to community and 
country, to institutions, to mankind: 
and to try our best to be our best and 
do our best at all times in everything! 
—From a Rotary Club address. 
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the age and make of the refrigerator, tomers turned in on paint purchases 
. washing machine, radio, and _ other The idea started a lot of talk 
e Tips from eauipment Then he made the home- town and helped to establis! is store 
; Z owner a proposition to service all this as ‘paint up’ headquarters 
Retailers equipment for a flat fee. Any new parts 
or materials used would be charged at @ “What would you think of a 
on the usual rates, but the monthly in- ware store selling popcorn 
the Alert! spection service is billed quarterly. It it? Well, that is just what one hard 
is going over big It struck me that ware merchant in Niles, Michigat 
ns of comment on preceding articles other retailers in other lines could do doing He features great dishes f 
the “Retailers on the Aleri” series the same if they can’t get new mer- snowy-white popcorn in his store win 
— — ee + pr tion chandise to sell.” dow, emphasizing the quality and the 
tal , now r ex- 
bee cad retailers? if so, " : eee price. It proved to be a great trade 
nd them in. They may help other & A Woodstock, Illinois, paint store magnet and aside from the profit on the 
‘chants to pull through.—The Editors. capitalized the possibility that paint popcorn itself, it leads to the sale of 
brushes may have to go to war by ad- many accessories Women come into 
= vertising that he would buy old paint the store to buy a few pounds of pop 
brushes. He soon filled one of his show corn and go out with dishes and other 
s tailers Have the Stuff [February windows with old brushes which cus- home supplies.” 


AN] reminds me of a furniture 
who established a house-cleaning 
e when furniture sales began to 


4 He has built up a nice business 
ng floors, carpets, furniture, | 
I 1 s,on a contract plan. Housewives | 


now are doing their own house- 
because of the servant shortage 
ciate this service, and the new 
is this merchant is making won’t 
him a bit when the pendulum 

swings back and he again has a full 
f new furniture to sell!” 


@ “Shortage of personnel is cur- 
rently responsible for one-third of 
S the failures among retail mer- 
chants. One of the big Chicago 
stores, finding it difficult to get 
trained salespeople for rush days, 
is using high-school girls to write 
up orders for clerks. When a sales- 
person has made the sale, she calls 
for an ‘order writer,’ excuses herself, 


Many of 
and looks after the needs of the 
next customer.” Them Will 


iq @ ‘Rotarian Alvin B. Carder, of Chicago, 
Illinois, has the right idea. He knows Be 
takes more than just good food to 
eon- ceep folks coming back to his restau- 
its. So he has asked all his employees 
nake this pledge: 


























‘That I will meet the glance of every : | 
1em- istomer with a cheerful smile to help | i FLU fe] 4 ESC E NT 
rent ike his meal a happy one, and ll 
That I will be kind and considerate ° . ° 
f my fellow workers and especially in Offices, Stores, and Factories || 
erant with the new ones, always re- | 
nd membering what it meant to me for ; For today, we have accepted the responsi- | 
{ someone to aid me when I was new.’ ” Here are Typical Pre-War Instal- bility of helping America WIN! For tomor- 
© “A druggist in Oconemowee, Wis- lations of GUTH Fluorescent... row, we accept the challenge of helping 
consin, set aside a corner of his ; g 4 America SEE! | 
store for a ‘Gift Mart’ and added 4 : _ | 
to his income that way. Many of aiden Since 1902, we have produced efficient 
the items featured were from his lighting fixtures for stores, offices, and fac- 
regular stock, such as perfumes, é catia nie 
cunts, Sei Sak: tn saline 4, te | tories. Today, most of our production is given 
an his customers a wider selection he over to war work. Our fixtures are installed 
; included well-chosen articles usual- in war industries. | 
un ly found in gift stores. I notice 
in = many stores these days are doing But when peace comes, it will once again 
a ee within a store’ mer- bring GUTH Lighting to you—lighting that’s 
better than the world has ever known! 
18 : ®@ “Since new household appliances are 
om ficult to buy, it is very important that 
=e se now in use be kept running for 
- the duration. One dealer who special- 
me zes in household appliances canvassed 
every home in our town to ascertain | 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 








FARRAGUT NAVAL CAMP 


aining. Boys 9 to 18, July 7 to August 
Uniforms. 60 boats. Dormitories. Two 
gymnasiums All land and water 
Sports Cruising radio communica- 
tions, commando. course Ground 
aeronautics ane - 
demic programs avail: 
catalog address: Admiral S&S. 
Robison, U. S. N. (Ret.). 
Box 29. Toms River. N 3 


Naval tr 
7 





99th YEAR * * & * & 







itary, athleticinstruction. Modern buildings. 


course. Five athletic fields. 96acres. Reason- 


4 

t : |$200,000 gym. Indoor pool, rifle range. Golf 
& able rate. Write for Catalog and View Book. 
we 


Col. A. M. Hitch, 63-C Third St, Booneville, Mo. 





BUSINESS 











Get THis FREE BOOK =» 
PICTURES COLLEGE LIFE AT C. B.C. 
8 BUILDINGS, CAMPUS, ATHLETIC 
AND SOCIAL ACTIVITIES. College 
Program Geared to War Effort. EST. 53 YEARS. 


CHILLICOTHE, 
CHILLICOTHE Business COLLEGE MISSOURI 
80x 1500 


SPEECH CORRECTION 


SPEECH DEFECTS 
HANDICAP SOLDIERS 


30,000 rejected in the draft because of stammer- 
ing, loss of voice, and other speech defects. Al- 
most every one of these can be corrected in six 
weeks or two months, if treated correctly. Such 
correction can be obtained at Martin Hall, the 
only residential institute in America devoted 
entirely to the correction of speech and voice 
disorders, and recognized by medical and edu- 
cational professions. For information address: 

















Dr. Frederick Martin, Director 
MARTIN HALL, Bristol, Rhode Island 
A NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR SPEECH DISORDERS 














CAMP 


CHIMNEY ROCK CAMPS 





in North Carolina, near Asheville, Land of the Sky. Out- 
standing leadership program equipment *ersonal 
supervision 38 buildings. Large fleet car es and boats. 
Junior com 1 Seniors 12-18 F« years the 

ninating parents For i oklet address: 


choice of diser 
Reese Combs, “Di r., Box r! Chimney Rock “North Carolina 


Re with an FY 2 mps 


will welcome inquiries from 
our subscribers. If you plan 
to send your children to 
school or camp, write today 
to schools and camps repre- 
sented on this page for com- 
plete details. Be sure to 
mention THe Rotarian. 
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| MILITARY SCHOOL - High School -Junior College 


Fully accredited. Superior scholastic, mil- 





| indirectly, 


| drastically changed, 


| dustry. 


| duce 
| goods. 
| completely disappeared. 








Toward a Mixed Economy 


[Continued from page 17] 


billion dollars at 1943 prices; more if 
prices have moved higher by that time. 
2. A record-breaking national debt— 
say, 200 to 300 billion dollars. Various 
financial authorities—bank presidents, 
chiefs of insurance companies, the pres- 
ident of the Stock Exchange—have is- 
sued statements about this colossal debt, 
assured us that it will not wreck 
But it will be a new expe- 


and 
the country. 
rience. 

3. Taxes which may total half the 
annual dollar cost of the war—say, 50 
billions in taxes a year. 

4. More than half of American pro- 
duction devoted to war. Even in 1943 
the ratio will be close to 60 percent; by 
Armistice Day it may have reached 70 
percent, which I suspect is the maxi- 
mum. Thirty percent of national out- 
put for civilian purposes is probably the 
least possible if the war industries are 
kept running. Seventy percent war pro- 


| duction is a frightening enough figure, 


but there is some comfort in the pros- 
pect that it will not all be liquidated 
when the war stops. Some of it repre- 
sents food, clothing, medical care for the 
men in the armed forces. 

5. At least 30 million citizens on the 
Government’s war payroll—10 million 
directly, in the armed forces; 20 million 
in war industries. These peo- 
ple cannot be fired overnight or reém- 
ployed at once by private business, espe- 
cially Guring the stage of retooling fac- 
tories to peacetime uses. 

6. A banking system completely dom- 
inated by the Federal Government. 


7. Transport and communications 
highly integrated under Government 
control. 


8. The whole pattern of agriculture 
including the kind 
of crops grown, the labor supply, the 
market mechanisms. 

9. An unprecedented structure of in- 
Factories will have been closed, 
or converted, or “consolidated” to pro- 
“victory models” in consumers’ 

Much retail business will have 


10. Many big businesses teamed with 
Government through war orders and 
through the Government jobs of their 
executives. Many of them will be con- 
trolled by Government through the re- 
striction of patent monopolies and re- 
striction of so-called “administered 
prices.”” Many will be operating plants 
leased from the Government. 

11. A drastic shrinkage in advertising 
and sales forces. 

12. A mass levelling of living stand- 
ards, due to shortages and rationing. 

13. A foreign “trade” which is no 
longer trade, but something I shall not 
attempt to describe. By Armistice Day 
the United States may have lend-leased 
more than 50 billion dollars’ worth of 
goods to the United Nations. Many pre- 
war international contacts will have dis- 
appeared, while new international insti- 
tutions will have grown up to replace 
them. 

This is the kind of picture the United 


States is likely to face on and aftoy 
Armistice Day. Similar pictur 


United Nation « 
Whether we é 


prevail in other 
belligerent lands. 


is not important; most of us \ 
like it. What is very important 
ever, is not to let our dislike ov: 


our power of realistic adjustment. \Ve 
had better not say, “The war is 
and we are going back to 1940 We 
had better not shut our eyes and 
to play ball until the world goes hack 
to 1940. That is the way some planta 
tion owners of the old South behave 
after the War between the States 

No, we shall have to face the facts 
they really are on Armistice Day. \\,; 
must not expect Government controls t 
disappear overnight. If they did, t 
sult would be sheer chaos. Many co) 
trols can be tapered off, if citizens coiip- 
erate. There are three main exceptions 
controls that I believe will have to stay 
Here again, the more the citizens coiip- 
erate, the less onerous they will b: 

One exception is in the responsibility 
for full employment. For example, hoy 
many of those 30 million Americans 
who have been fighting and working f« 
their country will private employers be 
able to hire? We may be sure privat 
employers cannot hire them all. Th 
Government can take up the slack 
through post-war public works of vai 
ous kinds, supplemented by a _ broade: 
program of social security. These men 
and women, who have been working 
and fighting for a better world, will not 
be content with less, and their political 
power promises to be great. 


Orner controls will concern the cir- 
culation of money, which moreover is 
closely connected with the volume 
employment. Financial methods now 
are known for moderating or prevent- 
ing the extremes of business cycles. Not 
every economist approves of these meth- 
ods, but there is a growing body of evi- 
dence that they work, and many au- 
thorities, both theoretic and _ practical, 
support them vigorously. As good 4a 
summary as any is in the famous For- 
tune supplement of December, 1942. 
The third main system of controls 
that I think cannot be removed is 
supervising business negotiations wit 
other countries or their nationals. The 
United States must never again be ex: 
posed to the kind of damage that was 
done in connection with Axis-controlled 
cartels and patents. Individual bus! 
nessmen, however patriotic, should not 
deal independently with foreigners who 
act not as individuals, but as Govern- 
ment agents. Controlling such transac: 
tions is not necessarily undemocratic. 
A democratic State, as Raymond Gram 
Swing recently pointed out, can tolerate 
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disunity in domestic matters, but 


oT 
its policy toward other sovereign States 
n be unified. This goes for business 
7 y as well as for diplomatic and mili- 


concerns. 
ese are not the only Government 
ols that may continue’ perma- 

But I do not expect the Gov- 
€ ent to “take over” any great in- 

y and try to operate it. As I 

ed out in a recent report to the 
rwentieth Century Fund,* the United 
S s will see more of what it has now 
nely, a mired economy, with the 
it on the question of what tasks are 


to be done and who can do them best. 
For a mass-production task, we need the 
f ties and experience of big indus- 


ind we need enough supervision to 
guard against restriction of output. For 
ler tasks of production we need lit- 
ndustry; and we need any number 
small retail establishments, from 
which most wartime controls will hap- 
pily be lifted. For many needs of farm- 
ind consumers, codperative organ- 
ons can perhaps do the best job; 
promoting science and research we 
need not only the laboratories of big 

istry, but also the universities and 


foundations. 

There are still left-wing theorists who 
savy we shall be overwhelmed by pluto- 
crats unless we get complete socialism. 
‘here are right-wing theorists who say 
we shall go totalitarian unless we re- 
store complete free enterprise. These 
people might be called theologists rather 
than theorists; they will get little com- 
fort from a mixed economy. It is not a 
system of automatic laissez faire, but 
neither is it the authoritarian State. It 
will be far more flexible than either, 
and it will be a long way from rigid 
ideologies. Perhaps the war will help 
to break down the ideological habit of 
judging Government activities as all 
black and private activities as all white 


*Goals for America: A Budget of Our 
Needs and Resources. 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. Second in a se- 
ries of six exploratory reports under the 
general title “When the War Ends.” 


Talking it Over 


[Continued from page 4] 


reference to this particular statement of 
the Golden Rule, he says: 


This is, of course, almost an exact paral- 
lel to the golden rule of Judeo Christianity. 
There is, however, this significant differ- 
ence, that here it is expressed in negative 
terms, which is more in accordance with 
the Oriental doctrine of wu wei, that is, re- 
fraining from inappropriate action (even 
though the action may be intended to do 
good); whereas the Judeo Christian religion, 
Which places much emphasis on the active 
doing of good, states the rule positively. 


| hope that neither you nor Rotarian 
Bonner will think me captious for no- 
ting this difference nor for even taking 
exception to his giving Columbus credit 
for the “theory of the world being 
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—or vice versa. If this lesson is one of 
the by-products of the war, it will be a 
big item on the credit side of the ledger. 
I have sketched, as objectively as I 
can within the limitations of my own 
convictions, an outline of the extent to 
which Government men will probably 
be running us on Armistice Day, and the 
most vital ways in which they may go 
on running us after peace comes. Gov- 
ernment will need partners to keep cit- 
izens employed and the economy going. 
I hope that businessmen can take that 
role with good grace and a strong sense 
of responsibility for the welfare of their 
nation and the rest of the world. 


Readings for Readers 


Here is listed a brief but 
ad helpful bibliography of mag- 
Zt azine articles, books, and 
HO 4 pamphlets for those who are 
seriously interested in relationships of 
business and government. 
Magazines 
Your Stake in Capitalism, by Eric Johnston 
(The Reader’s Digest, February, 1943) 
The Government's Place in Business, by T. N 
Carver (Nation’s Business, February, 1943) 
Can Labor Prosper under Free Enterprise?, by 
Max Zaritsky (The Saturday Evening Post, 
January 30, 1943). 
Books 


The Common Problem, by William R. Yen 
dall (Ryerson Press, 1942, $1). A Canadian 
Rotarian considers the problem of prevent- 
ing want and poverty by producing and dis- 
tributing effectively what people need. 

Agenda for a Post-War World, by John Bell 
Condliffe (Norton, 1942, $2.50). The transi- 
tion from a wartime to a peacetime world 
order from an economic point of view 

The Managerial Revolution, by James Burn- 
ham (John Day, 1941, $2.50). The author’s 
thesis: in the future “the managers” will 
boss both Government and industry. 

Pamphlets and Papers 

From the National Association of 
Manufacturers, 14 W. 49th St., New 
York, N: ¥.: 

Our Social Progress. 

Business and Democracy. 

Fallacies about Our Private Enterprise System. 

From the Public Affairs Committee, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y.: 

America’s Factories, by Maxwell S. Stewart, 
1942, 10c). 

Government under Pressure, by Donald C. 
Blaisdell, 1942, 10c). 

From Rotary’s Secretariat 
File 564: How Has My Classification Been 


Affected? : 
File 508: Your Job and the War Effort. 


round.” It was only the other evening, 
while reading Emil Ludwig’s Mediter- 
ranean, that I noticed his statement to 
the effect that Pythagoras and Plato 
both claimed that the earth was spher- 
ical in shape, and later on Aristotie him- 
self taught that fact to his students. I 
haven’t gone to the original sources; but 
am assuming that Ludwig did. 


Warring World Needs Ideals 
Thinks A. F. RumMBAuGH, Clergyman 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Ackley, Iowa 
I am very much interested in THE 

RotTaRIAN, and especially appreciate your 

emphasis on the international aspects 

of our work as Rotarians. The world 

in which we find ourselves living is a 

much smaller world than we had 





Choose from 
America’s Largest, 
Choicest Stock 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


No wonder people come to us 
from all over America to 
choose their Orientals. For 
there is no selection anywhere 
as diversified as you will find 
here. It is so easy to find the 
exact size you need—the par- 
ticular color you want—the 
type of rug you prefer—when 
you select from the thousands 
of rugs we have to offer. Prices 
are very reasonable. Rugs 
shipped on approval to Ro- 
tarians and their friends. 


Gree BOOKLET 
“‘The Care of Oriental Rugs’ 


Nahigian Pyros, Jnc 
Founded in 1890 
169 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 











THESE WOOD FILING 
CABINETS WILL GIVE 
VERY GOOD SERVICE 


Globe-Wernicke wood filing equipment 
includes a variety of dependable war- 
time products that solve today’s filing 
problems. They are made by the world’s | 
largest manufacturer of wood office and | 
filing equipment. | 








Let us help solve your filing problems. | 
Consult the local Globe-Wernicke dealer | 
. or write direct to us. 












Tilustration shows the 
“Defender” style . . . 
made in 2, 3 and 4 
drawer letter and legal 
sizes . . . finished in 
imitation walnut and 
dark green finishes. 
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thought one year ago Distances have 
been shortened. So-called “foreign 
countries” are now within a few hours 
by plane. The message of the interna- 


] 


tional ideals and principles of Rotary 


International should be stre ed now as 
never before as we put forth an all-out 
effort toward victory, and the realiza- 
tion of the kind of world in which we 

ould like to live in the years to come. 


Modestly, We Present— 

KF. R. OAKLeEy, Rotarian 

Newspaper Publisher 

Peoria, Illinois 

As welcome and friendly as a letter 
from home, as new, verveful, and chal- 


lenging as tomorrow 

That is how Peoria Rotarians regard 
THe Rorarian, which is “must reading” 
with them If you will squeeze the 


words dry of their 
bilities, you will get the full savor of 
magazine and 


appreciative possi- 


our tribute to both the 
its staff. 

It is our judgment that THE ROTARIAN 
and the progress of Rotary over these 


=.HOW TO REACH 


~m ioe 


32 full years are inseparable. So in- 
tegral a part of Rotary has THE ROTARIAN 
become that it seems that one could not 
exist without the other. The magazine 
has become a great cohesive force in our 
order and our fellowship, the tie that 
binds men of goodwill in the various 
States of our union, in the lands over 
the tossing seas, in lands of quiet, in 
lands where shells whine and bombs 
burst, in land of plenty and land of 
famine. In shining letters, it reminds 
of the creed of humanity’s elect. 

In its parade of lustrous names it also 
serves the cause of education. No man 
can read your newsy and informative 
columns without a broader perspective, 
without a keener and more incisive in- 
sight into great forces which, moving 
into the pattern of lives of men and na- 
tions, form great problems. No man, 
we dare to say it, can call himself truly 
informed without a perusal of the edu- 
cational and provocative articulation of 
your columns. We admit a very hu- 
man tingle at the prestige and impor- 
tance of the names carried in the de- 
bates on timely topics. 
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Our appreciation goes deeper, even 
than this. For your magazine bi 
a living spark into our Club a 
town. It offers timely and live 
gestions as to programs, civic an 
activities, of new and better 
serve. It, by showing what othe 
thinking and doing, lets us know thy 
and ourselves the better. 

Now as we are assembled to ce! 
our 30th anniversary, the Peori: 
wishes the best to a voice that, tireless 
sympathetic, hopeful, patterns our ¢ 
istence from the Rotary cradle 
grave. As the sculptor inevitably 
traces of his handiwork, so do all Rot 
lives indelibly register the touch of you 
service. May we extend sincere felic; 
tations on your splendid past, congrat 
lations on the occasion of your 321 
niversary, and the predictions 
even more full and effective future 


Information for Handicapped Aid 
Asked by BALpo CASTELVECCHI 
Yonkers, New York 

Recently I had the pleasure of reading 
the article titled ‘Man-Salvage ( 
by T. E. Murphy [August, 1942, Ro. 

TARIAN]. This article was comprised of 

data regarding the employment of men 

physically handicapped. I believe 
brother, who lost four fingers on 
right hand in an accident, might be 
aided by this program employed in the 

State of Connecticut. Therefore, if pos 

sible, could you kindly forward the a 

dress of E. P. Chester, of the State Ds 

partment of Education, who sponsor 
this new program for the rehabilitati: 
of the disabled? 

* To Reader Castelvecchi—and othe) 


may be interested: Mr. Chester’s addr 
State Office Building, Hartford, Connex 


One Stamp Brings Another 
From E. Hammonp, Rotarian 
Director, John Burns & Co., Ltd. 
Christchurch, New Zealand 
I was interested to notice in the Dé 

cember, 1942, RoTariAN an illustrat 

of New Zealand’s 1941 


Health Stamp [see Fath- NEW ZEAL 


“Tae! 


er of the Christmas Seal, 
by Anna B. Bennett], 
and as you are apparent- 
ly interested in this is- 
sue, I have pleasure in 
attaching to the envelope 
containing this letter two 
of the 1942 Health 
Stamps. 
Unfortunately our postal regulat 

at the present time will not permit m 
to enclose unused stamps. 








Matriculation 


She has never gone to college, 
But she has her degree; 
Inscribed on finest parchment, from 
Life’s university. 
She has gotten her diploma, 
A living counterpart, 
The greatest of all teachers, 
Has taken from her heart. 
Love has been her alma mater; 
From God came her degree— 
That little bit of loveliness, 
She holds upon her knee. 
—ERNEST FREDERICK MACDONALD 
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« | Would you turn your back 
! on a wounded Soldier ? 


iz | 
i You think you wouldn't... you don’t mean to... | 
f ee : 
4 But unless you are giving every precious } 
> minute of your time...every ounce of strength | 
PR f — pas oe = 
ey that you can spare... towar ds helping win 


this war as a civilian, you are letting down 
it me those soldiers who are sacrificing lives to win 
it for you. 


7 . a © Say son”: . , ‘ eos 
What you are asked to give up isn’t much —_[.gox Arounp You! Pick your war activity— 


a IN me 


compared with what they're giving up. The and get into it! In your local Citizens Service 

e Y > Corps or Defense Council there is something 
vm extra work. you undertake is small compared “ies 
for every man, woman and child to do. If no 


with the gigantic effort they are making. But such groups exist in your community, help to 


to a wounded soldier, what you do can mean organize them. Write to this magazine for 
; free booklet, “You and the War,” telling 


what you can do to help defeat the Axis. 
You make the choice. Find your job—and give it all you've got! 


2 Cee EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 
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the difference between life and death. 
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Must Sovereignty Be Limited? 


[Continued from page 16] 


is deemed necessary by the nations 
that lowered tariff duties be estab- 
lished in order to bring about world 
prosperity, that can be brought about by 
international coéperation. Clarence K. 
Streit proposes free trade as the source 
of great prosperity for the 15 democ- 
racies which he would have form a per- 
manent federal union. But if the 15 
democracies are convinced that free 
trade is the road to vastly greater na- 
tional prosperity for each, then there is 
no need to form a federal union to bring 
that about. If collective action is nec- 
essary to protect the United Nations 
from some aggressor or group of aggres- 
sors in the future, that too can happen 
without the forming. of a new “World 
Order,” a great “Federal Union,” or su- 
per-State of any kind. 

Today these same United Nations are 
cooperating to win the war, without the 
formation of a new kind of international 
union, without the loss of sovereignty 
by each. If there is any real desire for 
peace, an enduring peace after the war 
is won by the United Nations, as we all 
believe it will be won, then these same 
nations can codperate after the war to 
prevent aggression. With a dynamic 
will to peace, coupled with the spirit of 
fair play—the Good Neighbor policy ex- 
panded over the entire group of nations 

no difficulty will be found in coodper- 
ating, without sacrificing any individual 
sovereignty, and the delegating of it to 
a greater group. 

May I make three more quotations 
from an article by Sir Norman Angell in 
the book A World to LIVE In.* He is 
discussing the question, “Shall the Next 
Peace Also Fail?” 

“At the outset, a preliminary warning 
should be shouted—repeatedly—from 
the house tops. Men have a strangely 
obstinate belief that salvation is to be 
found in the right kind of plan, scheme, 
blueprint, bill of rights, constitution of 
the Brave New World. Once find the 
right ‘plan’ or constitution, they seem 
to argue, and you will have solved the 
problem.” 

With respect to the failure of the 
League of Nations he comments: 

“In other words, the fundamental con- 
victions necessary for any form of in- 
ternational coOperation had not been es- 
tablished, had too often been overlooked 
in the discussion of detail.” 

Finally: 

“The road to a system of peace is to 
accelerate . separate steps, to prove 
by experience that each separate meas- 
ure is workable and serves the ultimate 
purpose of security and peace.” 

If by the independence of a nation is 
meant the will of a nation to serve it- 
self regardless of the effect of that serv- 

*This small book reprints 30 articles on 


post-war problems from THE ROTARIAN. 
See page 2 for further details. 
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ing upon other nations, then I would 
say that that kind of sovereignty would 
have to be given up, but that is, I be- 
lieve, not the true concept of sover- 
eignty, any more than license is the true 
concept of liberty. 


The World Ahead 

Debaters Cherrington and 

Kline have presented their re- 

spective views on a problem 
note widely discussed in Rotary 
circles. Here is a list of selected read- 
ing references which should prove val- 
uable: 

Books and Pamphlets 


How to Win the Peace, by C. J. Hambro 
(Lippincott, 1942, $3). 

Let the People Know, by Sir Norman Angell 
(Viking, 1942, $2.50). 

The Problems of Lasting Peace, by Herbert 
Hoover and Hugh Gibson (Doubleday, Do- 
ran, 1942, $2). 

Conditions of Peace, by Edward Hallett Carr 
(Macmillan, 1942, $2.50). 


I Call Her Dorcas 


[Continued from page 10] 


Spanish-American War, the First World 
War. She had seen the advent of the 
telegraph, the telephone, the electric 
light, the automobile, and wings in the 
air. She wondered what it meant watch- 
ing the leaves fall from the maple tree 
as Autumn after Autumn came and 
went. William had a telephone put by 
her bed, and sometimes she talked with 
one of the neighbors. 

One day a dusty walker of the road 
knocked at the door. It was Earl, the 
son of unfortunate Anna. William went 
to the door. Earl had come to see 
Grandmother Dorcas. He had bummed 
his way from Portland to St. Louis. He 
had walked to Whitehall to find the old 
Inn, to find the grave of old Rebecca. 
The Inn was gone. No one had ever 
heard of it. He couldn't find the grave. 
So he went on to the old home of Dor- 
cas. He was destitute. The depression 
had taken all that he had. He thought 
of the farm as a haven. 

William didn’t want Dorcas startled 
by so strange an appearance. He had 
Earl wait in the hall, while he went to 
tell Dorcas who had come. Then he took 
Earl to the bedside. Dorcas looked at 
him for long minutes assembling his 
features until she saw the lineaments 
of Anna. Then she stretched her with- 
ered hand to Earl. She told him to 
take one of the bedrooms, to help Mag- 
gie about her work, and to be welcome. 
Earl stood there with a choking throat. 
He was hungry. Dorcas thought of 
Elaine. Well, wasn’t the Bible full of 
misfortunes, yes, and by this time she 
had read the New Testament through 
11 times since Lansing died. Earl went 
to work as best he could, but life in 


The Coming Age of World Control, by xj», 
olas Doman (Harper, 1942, $3). ; 

Toward a New World Order, by Vera \\ic} 
Dean (Foreign Policy Association, 22 ~ 9 
St., New York, N. Y., 25c). 

Prepared by Rotary Internatio) 
Committee on Participation of Ro 
in the Post-War World, the fo 
papers are available on requesi f; 
the Secretariat of Rotary Internatioy 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, II] 

File 788: The World Struggle: Emerg, 
Ideals. sai 

File 789: What about Raw Materials? 

File 790: What about World Trade? 

File 791: What about Small Nations and ¢, 
onies? : 
File 792: Immediate Post-War Problems. 
File 793: A Central World Organization 

Readers of THE ROTARIAN will reaqdj) 
recall the following articles: 

Union Now?, a debate between Clarence | 
Streit and Bennett Champ Clark (Octot, 
1940). 

Organizing the Post-War World, a thre: 
symposium by Nicholas Doman, George }; 
nard Shaw, and Clark M. Eichelberger (( 
tober, 1942). 

No More Empires!, by F. W. Sollman; 
(April, 1942). 

Shall the Next Peace Also Fail?, by Sir N: 
man Angell (March, 1942). 


The last three articles are containe; 
in A Worid to LIVE In (see page 2). 


the city had spoiled him for farm lif 

There is a mysterious quality abo 
atmospheres, about quiet places in th 
wood, or in rooms when everyone 
gone. It is as if spirits were hiding i 
the viewless compartments of the ai 
spirits that looked but could not spe: 
Norma felt this one morning as sli 
brought breakfast to Dorcas. She fell 
the spirit of an evanishment. She « 
tered and saw at once that Dorcas ha 
died in her sleep. There she lay wit 
her hair flowing back over her ov: 
brow. It was still black, with a was 
of white in the roach. Her beautif 
nose, slender and white as snow, he 
cheeks full with something felicitous t 
their contour shaped to an image 
peace. Nearly 96 years of busy life ha 
thus sculptured her face. 

Earl and Flora Watkins’ daughter, 
Maggie, and the hired man joined Wil: 
liam and Norma standing silently 
the bed. It was January. The sn 
was blowing over the meadows, throug! 
the orchard, and piling up on the slop 
of the forest beyond. Through the bit 
ter cold they bore Dorcas to her plac 
beside Lansing. The neighbors young 
and old followed her to the grave 
When her possessions were gathered to- 
gether, they found in her closet a quilt 
for every grandchild, each bearing th 
name of the one to whom it was to bé 
given. She had tagged Thomas’s wat! 
each daguerreotype, the music box. I 
her will she had provided for the pu 
chase of 100 books to be placed in th 
Shipley Schoolhouse for the use of the 
neighborhood. Ever working, ev! 
thoughtful of others, Dorcas died as she 
had lived. 
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E DAY not long ago THE GrRooM 
esting in his palatial tackroom 


a visitor strode in. “Look!” he 
ded, throwing a round dozen pho- 
the desk before THE Groom. 

hat are they?” THE Groom coun- 


collections,” said Past Rotary 
D ct GOVERNOR DANIEL F.. LINCOLN, of 
] stown, New York—for it was in- 
€. 
so, setting the ever-ready dicta- 
to work with his foot, THE Groom 
ed this firsthand information on the 
LincoLN hobby—as told by RorTarian 
LN himself. 


Mm, HOBBY is collecting. As a young- 

ste I collected everything that came 

ind—sea shells picked up on a visit 

the shore, birds’ eggs found on the 

nd (or in nests, if they were low 

enough) at my grandfather’s farm, but- 

flies that I could outrun, and any 
nps that came into my dad's office. 

1e problem which vexed my mother 

re than it did me was what to do 

with the stuff. So it is even today. I 

many things—and then wonder 
at to do with them. 

When I was 10, my mother gave me a 
stamp album. It was a start in the 
iatter of keeping things in order, and 

I have a rather fair specialized 
ollection of United States stamps 
housed in six leatherbound volumes. 
My noncollecting hobbies include pho- 
tography, model railroading, badminton, 

| everything connected with Rotary. 

But collecting things implies proper 
organization of the material, otherwise 

is just accumulating. And while my 
way of organizing might not satisfy any- 
ody else, it does please me and gives 
ne something to show to like-minded 

ends. 

For instance, you may remember that 
for Rotary International’s Convention at 
Havana, Cuba, in 1940 the Government 
of the host nation issued an attractive 
commemorative stamp honoring the 
gathering. Like many others, I bought 
a sheet of the stamps. Later I asked 
Water D. Heap, then President of Ro- 
tary International, to autograph it for 
ne—or, rather, I asked him for an auto- 
graph and as I had no blank paper, I 
Suggested putting it in the margin of 
the stamp sheet. 

That gave me an idea, so I asked 
other old and new friends at the Con- 
vention for their autographs and soon 
had them from all parts of the world— 
England, all the Latin-American coun- 
tries, Ceylon, India, China, South Africa, 
Palestine. 

But I forgot Cuban humidity when I 
packed up and went home. When I got 
there, the sheet of stamps was well 
Stuck together. I couldn’t use steam or 
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water to loosen it, because the signa 
tures were in ink, and would run. But 
with perseverance and a razor blade | 
finally separated the stamps without in 
jury to anything but my disposition. 

How was I to keep those autographs 
and stamps from becoming “stuck up” 
again? I thought of a frame, but in 
stead of merely hanging them without 
explanation, I purchased little silk flags 
from the local stationer and put them 
around the sheet in the margin, with a 
line drawn to the signature of the rep- 
resentative of that country on the map 
It is a memento of a very happy meet 
ing. 

During my term as District Governor 
I had a lot of foreign correspondence 
I kept all the envelopes—or 
as philatelists term them. I later ar- 
ranged these covers in a circle, and over 
the center I placed a large Rotary 
Wheel. But it still lacked something. 
In the February, 1940, Rorarian I found 
what I wanted: a map of the world en- 
titled Rotary Girdles the Globe. This | 
placed below my wheel of friends, and 
the frame was ready for glass. 


“covers,” 


These two collections now hang in 
my office. When requested, I take them 
to Rotary intercity meetings as evidence 
of the spread of the Rotary spirit. 

* * * 

THE GROOM could fill many columns 
of space with newsy titbits about Ro- 
tarians who are stamp collectors. But 
here are two items of particular interest 
about Rotarians who are not stamp hob- 
byists, but who have found stamps a 
way to pleasure and profit. 


| O. WYLIE, honorary member 
of the Rotary Club of Beverly, Mass- 
achusetts, is now retired from his more 
than 40-year tenure as editor of Mekeel’s 
Weekly Stamp News, the oldest phila- 
telic journal published consecutively in 
America. It has been appearing each 
week since 1890. Though RorariaAn Wy- 
LIE is now 80 years of age, he still wins 
his share of games at his hobby—bowl- 
ing. 
* * * 

Though not a stamp collector, Ro- 

TARIAN CARL V. POHLSON, of Pawtucket, 
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Lincoln collection. 


Rhode Island, thought out a plan sev- 


eral years ago for using stamps to tell 
the story of Rotary 
He procured a map of the world, and 


on each country in which Rotary was 


around the world 


represented he placed a postage stamp 
from that land 

But no ordinary postage stamp would 
do for ROTARIAN POHLSON’s purpose. In 
stead, each stamp was from a letter ad 
dressed to him as Chairman of the In 


ternational Service Committee of his Ro- 
tarv Club, in answer to a letter he wrote 
to some Club in the country. Prior to 


the outbreak of World War II, the map 
Was practically complete 


* * * 

Hou the Rota) Club yf i lage 
Vassacl usetts, co lects stamps and uses 
them to further Rotary's Fow Obiect 

the advancement of fernationa in 
deratanding, goodwill, and peace is 
told by fs Secreta? /. D Vv. R. Sha pe 


For YEARS our Club has contacted 


every new overseas Rotary Club 


through the Chairman of Interna 


tional Service Committee and with the 
letter has gone a packet of used United 
States stamps of various denominations 
Unfortunatel 


vy, he isn’t so busy now as 


in times of peace, but when the war 
ends, we look forward to much greater 
activity in this phase of our Interna 
tional Service program 


Several years ago the Rotary Club of 


Karlstad, Sweden, put the packet of 
stamps it received to good use Inas 
much as it has a number of philatelists 


among the membership, the stamps 


were auctioned off and the proceeds 
used for Community Service Work 
ts we send are made up of 


The pat f 


Ke 
stamps which our members turn in. 
The denominations range from a half 
cent to a dollar, and usually include 
various commemorative issues and old 
stamps as are picked up by the mem 


bers, local stamp ¢ ollectors, and friends. 


What’s Your Hobby? 


You hold the answer to that question, of 


course, but here’s a suggestion lf you are 
a Rotarian or a member of a Rotaria ; fam 
ily, why not let Tue Groom list your name 
below? It may, probably will, introduce 
you to others with a similar hobby iv terest 


Pen Pals; Posteards: Virginia Frels (14 
year-old daughter of Rotarian desire pen 
pals also collects picture postcards), Box 
328, Mathis, Tex., U.S.A 

Pen Pals: Betty Hansen (daughter of Ro- 
tarian wishes to correspond with pen pals 
between 15 and 18 years of age), 315 Estes 
St.. Iowa Falls, Iowa, U.S.A 

Cirecusiana: J. H. Walker (collects old cir- 
cus photos, route books, progra etec.), 13 
S. Monroe St., Coldwater, Mich., U.S.A 

Gem Cutting: G. M taker (will trade 
slabs, cabochon blanks, or rough pieces of 
chrysoprase, rhodonite, or rose quartz, all 
fine color, for other gem-cutting material, 
or will cut on share basis), 129 N. Main St., 
Porterville, Calif., U.S.A 

Indian Artifacts: E. R. Stiles (collects 
Indian relics), Box 61, Ocean City, N. J., 
U.S.A 

Hat Pins and Holders: Mrs. Robert 
Marsh (wife of Rotarian—collects old-fash- 
ioned hat pins and holders), 109 Edison 
Court, Huntington, W. Va., U.S.A 

Postmarks; Stamps: Mrs. Mary L. Lively 
(daughter of Rotarian—collects postmarks 
and stamps; will exchange), Psychology 
Dept., State Hospital, Worcester, Mass., 
U.S.A 


Picture Posteards: Isabelle Mottesheard 
(14-year-old daughter of Rotarian—collects 
picture postcards; wishes to correspond with 
others similarly interested), 1204 Fairfax 
St., Radford, Va., U.S.A. 

—THE HoOBBYHORSE GROOM 
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MAPS and GLOBES 








ATLANTIC CHARTER “mar? 


for the use of individuals and groups giving 
study to world problems. 32 symbols portray- 


ing world resources. Practically and beautifully 
presented in six colors to illustrate the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter. Size 45’’x35’’. Suitable 
for framing. Priced at $3.00 each 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
5237 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 














PERSONNEL TRAINING 








Prepare Now for After-the-War Opportunities 


SALES DEVELOPMENT 
and Personnel Training Programs 
v 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Ravenswood and Leland Avenues, CHICAGO 


Also publishers—The Dartnel! Sales Service—industrial 
Relations Service and American Business Magazine. 

















PROGRAM MATERIAL 








” 
We write speeches -— 
any subject. ¢ onfidential, 
; Occasion,’ 0. 


ry m,’* a collection, $1.50. 
Speaking Manual, $1.50. Officer's Handbook 

with Instan arliamentary Guide, $1.50. 
s *“‘New Jokes and Humorous Talks,’’ 


pepneches For Eve 
Public 


prepared and mailed monthly, ae 

goer. Speaker's Joke Book, $1.50. Toastmaster’s 
umor Guide, $1.50. Stag Night Stories, $1.50. 

GRAMS Best Club and Lodge Stunts, $1.50. 

Program Chairman's Fun_ Book, 

$1.50. Ladies’ Night Program, $5. Minstrel Shows. 

* Canadians may buy on simple approved plan. 

National Reference Library 


@_ 2014 Torbenson 





ees 






FOR ROTARY CLUBS AND COURSES ON 
IMMEDIATE POST WAR PROBLEMS} 


Denoyer-Geppert maps are recommended Ask espe 


cially for Nos. P8%e on “‘World, Occupations’’ and 
“id on ‘World, Population Density.” Size 44”x36”. 4 
Unmounted sheets each $2.35, postpaid. On muslin4 
and mouldings, each $4.15 4 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
5237 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 





Cleveland, Ohio S 


TO ENLIVEN PROGRAMS 1 




















INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO.’ 
36 East 22nd Street, N.Y. C. 


19” front x 18” high 
ece 


the convenience of speakers. 





“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING CO. 
503 S. Wells St., Chicago 


EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Honor Roll Plaques - Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges - Flags & Banners - Road Signs. Speaker's 
Stands - Record Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 


Send for Rotary Catalog 














RUSSELL-HAMPTON CoO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 





(Continued on next page!) 
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Desk is bullt with shelf tor 


dered, and require two to four 
days for delivery. Each $38.00. 
Write for club catalog today. 


Wabash 2070 
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-GRRRITY- 


“AS my lawyer, what would you advise me to 
do about the bills you've been sending me?” 


My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 
or their wives submitting stories used 
under this heading. Send entries to 
Stripped Gears, THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. Here 
is a “favorite” of Rotarian W. W. Lude- 
man, of Springfield, South Dakota. 


A man teacher had finished teaching 
a term in a rural school and had gone 
to his home. A farmer school-board 
member wrote him that he could have 
the school again for the coming year, 
and he could come back and board at 
his home. 

The teacher replied, “I’ll be glad to 
come back ahd teach your school again, 
but if I board at your place, you'll have 
to do two things: kill the old rooster 
that crows every morning at 4 o’clock 
and move the hog pen farther away 
from my bedroom window.” 

The farmer wrote right back and said, 
“We will be happy to have you back as 
our teacher and also to board at our 
home. We killed the rooster several 
weeks ago, and we haven’t had a hog on 
the place since you left last Spring.” 


Namenigma 
I am composed of 27 letters and am 
the name and home city of a man se- 
lected for high office by a Committee of 
Rotary International. My 13-6-21-15 is a 
royal person of whom the Bard of Avon 
wrote. My 26-10-12-9 is to masticate. My 
25-14-8-5 is to transfer to another for a 
price. My 2-11-20 is a possessive pro- 
noun. My 4-17-22 is a hank of twine. My 
23-27 is the abbreviation for an organiza- 
tion. My 16-3-18-7 is without. My 1-24-19 
is an abbreviation for a shipping term 

composed of three words. 
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Word Building 

Begin the word with a beverage. 

But with one letter name it, 
Prefix a letter, and at once 

The prepositions claim it; 
Prefix, again, an animal; 

Annex at what price stated; 
Prefix a kind of wicker work 

In which nice fruit is freighted: 
Annex, a mouth you will have then, 

But not of animals or men. 
The answers to the two puzzles abo 

will be found on page 63. 


That’s All 
Babbler was a poet, 
Babbler wrote a verse 
Fashioned for the market place 
Made to fill his purse. 
People said, “How soulful! 
What deep sentiment! 
Such an inspiration 
Must be heaven-sent!” 


Babbitt was a businessman, 
Babbitt, out for pelf, 
Built an industry and made 
Money for himself. 
People said, “What soulless 
Cold, commercial strife, 
What a selfish, sordid 
Uninspiring life!” 


Babbler’s little verses? 
They’re forgot and gone. 
Babbitt’s sordid business 
Marches on and on, 
Building men and treasure 
Yet, by ancient habit, 
Babbler is a poet, 
Babbitt—just a Babbitt! 
—BERTON BRALEY 


- -— 
Tales Twice Told 
A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of 


him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare. 


Bury It 

A man said he feared he would be ot! 
no use in the world because he had onl! 
one talent. “Oh, don’t let that discour- 


age you,” said his pastor. “What |s 
your talent?” 
“The talent of criticism,” was the al 


swer. 

“Well,” replied the pastor, “I advise 
you to do with it what the man of on 
talent in the parable did with his.”— 
Christian Science Monitor. 


Right Word 

Dr. Angell, of Yale, went to Columbia 
to deliver an address, but couldn't « 
cide on a subject. Walking up th 
chapel steps he quite suddenly saw 4 
sign on the door—“PUSH.” That woul 
be his topic! He would speak upon the 
value of aggressiveness in life, of gentle 
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force in the world. Upon the platform 
, ran to speak: “The text for my 
set is not drawn from the Bible, or 
ms iny great philosopher, rather from 
: on the chapel door—it means the 
isset a person may have.” His 
audience twisted their heads and 
scribed on the chapel door the 
‘PULL.”—The Charm, HAMDEN, 
TICUT. 


he ! 


Add: Creditors 

e bravest man I ever knew,” said 
plorer, “was the chap who took a 
taxi to the bankruptcy court and then, 
nstead of paying his fare, invited the 
driv in as a creditor.”—Rotogram, 
LAKEPORT, CALIFORNIA. 


Not Quite All 
Father came downstairs and looked 
hard at his wife and then at his son. 
That boy has taken money from my 
pocket!” he stormed. 
“Ernest,” she ejaculated, “how can 
ay that? Why I might have done 


Father shook his head. “No, my dear, 
was some left.”—The Rotator, 
ABILENE, TEXAS. 


Royal Flush 

Man is the only animal that blushes— 
or has need to.—The Rotaryam, Por- 
ALES, NEW MEXICco. 


‘Ration’-al Request 

When I die please bury me, ’neath a 
ton of sugar under a rubber tree; lay 
me to rest in a new auto machine, and 
water my grave with gasoline.—Gear 
Shift, MITCHELL, INDIANA. 
Beans and Bugles 

Two Negro soldiers were discussing 
the relative merits of their company 
Said one, “Fellah, when dat 
boy of ouahs plays roll call, it sounds 
‘zactly like de Boston Symphony playin’ 
De Rosary.” 

The second colored boy snorted. 

“Brothah, you ain’t got no bugler a- 


’ ] ad 
buglers. 





tall. When Snowball Jones wraps his 
lips aroun’ dat bugle of his, an’ plays 
mess call, I looks down at mah beans, 
an’ I sez: ‘Strawberries, behave, you is 
kickin’ de whipped cream out of de 
plate.’ ”"—Rotary Bulletin, PererBoro, ON- 
TARIO, CANADA. 











4 Plus 1 


ROTARY DECORATIONS 





Four plus one equals five. We've 
supplied four lines of a limerick be- 
low and you're to add one more to 
complete it. If yours is the be:t re- 
ceived by July |, you will receive a 
check for $2. Just send your entry 
—or entries—to The Fixer, care of ‘The 
Rotarian'’ Magazine, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. ——- Gears Eds. 











Oh Hear O' Hare! 
“I doubt if I'll ever get thare,” 
Gasped paunchy Frankie O'Hare, 
“This hill’s much too high 
For a fat little gigh 





RO T A R Y NEW AND EXCLUSIVE 
NAPKINS Especially suitable for 


and Rotary Club dinners, 
DOILIE S _ banquets, ladies nights, 
and for parties of indi- 
vidual Rotarians. . . . These white stock, 
blue bordered napkins and doilies are 
neatly imprinted with the Rotary emblem 
—an attractive table decoration 
250 Cocktail Napkins | $2.00 
100 Doilies (8x12) | Postpaid 
(or each separately for $1.00) 
STOCK LIMITED BY ORDERS OF WPB 
Send money with order 
RIDGEWOOD PAPER COMPANY 
610 Fairfield Ave. Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Just a hint or two on rhyme words 
for those whose dictionary’s in the safe: 








STATIONERY and CHECKS 





care, chair, dare, spare, snare, wear. 


Flaque’s Naque 

No one likes to admit he makes mis- 
takes—no one, that is, except one Mr. 
Flaque, about whom a bit of verse was 
written in the February Rorarian. This 
sterling character trait was found by 
Mrs. R. S. Greene, the wife of a Mem- 
phis, Texas, Rotarian, who ends the 
Flaque bobtailed limerick in this way 
—and incidentally gets the prize for the | 
best last line submitted: 
We'll heed a new member named Flaque, 
Who says, “Put me on the right traque, 

For then I'll not rue 








“ Pacce” 
Letterheads and 
Chechs “Click” 


LETTERHEAD and CHECK 


CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


2936 Benton St., St. Levis, Me. 
(FORMERLY ISLER-TOMPSETT LITHOGRAPKING C9.) 





For boners your Flaque has a naque.” 


TYPOGRAPHERS 





Answers to Puzzles on Page 62 
NAMENIGMA: Charles L. Wheeler, of San 
Francisco, California, selected as President- 
Nominee of Rotary International for the 
year 1943-44. 
Worp BvulILpING: 1. T o. Ad 3. Rat. 
4. Rate. 5. Crate. 6. Crater. 


The things that I duc 
| 
| 











Z TYPOGRAPHY... 


MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 


Complete layout and typographic service 


A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 
* 155 E. OHIO STREET - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“ALFRED'S WIFE works in a munitions plant and he has to mind the kids!” 


May, 1943 


use in home or business—!70,000 men 


| —leaders in their communities . . 


REACHING PEOPLE 
WHO INFLUENCE 
PEOPLE 


Here is an audience made-to-order 
for any quality product or service for 


who hold responsible positions—presi- 
dents, general managers, partners or 
owners of businesses, professional men 4 


you sell—NOW AND AFTER THE 
WAR ... And this directory of Prod- 
ucts and Services (maximum size | 
col. x 2”, minimum | col. x I”) is 
their guide to quality products .. . 
For further information about this di- 
rectory or other display space, write 
) «THE ROTARIAN, 35 East Wacker Dr., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


They have what it takes to buy what | 
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AN EAR-TO-EAR GRIN 
lighted the face of “Ferdie’” Car- 
bajal, Rotary International’s 
President, as he took off a few 
days ago for a swing through 
Latin America. Reasons for the 
smile are many, but we suspect 
what touched it off was the news 
that Rotary Clubs in the United 
States and Canada have increased 
their membership since last July 
by 3,000. 

And the number of new Clubs 
is creeping up close to the 100 
mark, with more than half of 
them in countries other than the 
United States, where Rotary got 
its start just 38 years ago. The 
new Club in the Dominican Re- 
public, as reported on page 7, is 
flourishing. Three are being or- 
ganized in French-speaking Can- 
ada. The Bombay office sends 
word of three in India—Guntur, 
Pondicherry, and Coimbatore. 
Embattled Britain has a new one 
at Finsbury. New Zealand has 
two. And applications have been 
received from San Martin de los 
Andes and Allen in Argentina, 
from Emiliano Zapato in Mexico, 
and from Magangue in Colombia. 


SUCH NEWS WILL 
underscore the significance of the 
Convention, of which 
Chairman Weaver charts. the 
plans (page 33). When business 
and professional men, laboring 
under the tension and cares of 
wartime, form new Clubs, it can 
but mean that Rotary supplies 
something they want and need. 
They say it is that humane com- 
pound of fellowship and idealism 
which characterizes Rotary Clubs 
from Chungking to Chicago, from 
Ketchikan to Calcutta. 


annual 


EVERY CLUB SHOULD 
be represented at Rotary’s an- 


64 


The To encourage and foster ihe ideai of 


service as a basis of worthy enterprise, 
foster: ice by every Rotarian to his persona 


Four in particular to encouroge and 
(1) The development of acquaintance as 
Ob 2 tS an opportunity for service. 
VEC (2) High ethical standards in business and 
professions, the recognition of the worthi- 
OF and the 


diqnifying by each Rotarian of his occu- 
Rotary 


pation as an opportunity to serve society. 
(3) The application of the ideal of serv- 


business, and community life. 

(4) The advancement of internationa 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowship of busines; 
and professional men united in the idea! 
of service. 














ommernbt 


nual meeting in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, May 18-20. The By-Laws 
provide that a quorum for a Con- 
vention consists of representa- 
tives of 25 percent of the member 
Clubs. If your Club does not 
send a delegate in person, it 
should arrange for a proxy. 


THE PROGRAM IS 
attuned to the times, with all that 
implies. A corps of qualified 
speakers will bring home to all 
present the inner meaning of Ro- 





Garden Note 


The Windsor grays, the horses 
that drew the royal coach at the 
coronation of Britain’s George 
VI, are reported at a new job. 
They are at work on royal acres 
converted to vegetable gardens. 
Obvious moral: put your spare 
horsepower to work on a Victory 
Garden in your own back yard. 











tary for this parlous day. “Rotary 
serving—in war—in peace”’ is the 
theme, and both phases will be 
discussed not only by the sched- 
uled speakers from the rostrum, 
but in forums wherein every man 
may have his say. Entertainment, 
such as graces memories of many 
former Conventions, will be ab- 
sent. This Convention will un- 
questionably be different. Friend- 
ly, most certainly, yet with an 
overall consciousness of the high 
obligation of every Rotarian to 
shoulder his share of the good 
citizen’s responsibilities in war— 
and in the peace to follow. 


‘BURSTING ITS SEAMS’ 
is one editorial writer’s way of 
describing what is happening to 
youth these days. Freed from 


Printed in U.S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co, 


customary restraints, boys and 
girls in every community are cre. 
ating what adults call the jy. 
venile-delinquency problem. It’s 
a problem that communities ig. 
nore at the peril of losing that for 
which men are these days sacri- 
ficing their lives. That’s why you 
should read with thoughtful care 
William F. McDermott’s article. 
No Dead-End Kids Here’, starting 
on page 37. If the plan therein 
described can work in the tough- 
est neighborhood of a large city, 
it may, with suitable adaptation, 
prove a godsend for your com- 
munity. 


AND DON’T OVERLOOK 
the suggestion (on page 21) for 
making gardeners out of your 
neighborhood boys. Dramatized 
properly, a vacant-lot program 
will appeal to the youngster. 
Youngsters like to feel they are 
doing something to help the cause. 
And the art of polishing a hoe 
handle with elbow grease brings 
its own rewards. Maybe the 
vegetables raised will justify the 
project, but even if they don’t, 
the fact that the boys are kept 
busy and in the fresh air will 
make it all worth while. 


IT WAS JUST A RUMOR, 
nothing more. All the recent wor- 
risome talk about a ban on cCivic- 
club luncheons in the United 
States was strictly groundless. 
For that, Rotarians have the word 
of Paul M. O’Leary, of the Office o! 
Price Administration. ‘No such 
order has been issued by OPA and 
none is contemplated,” says this 
Washington official in a recent re- 
lease. Explaining the Ration Or 
der covering commercial eating 
places, he says that “provision has 
been made for the rationed food 
requirements of such [civic club] 
groups if they have operated in 
the past.” . “As a matter of 
fact,”’ he adds, “many of the lunch- 
eons and dinners that are held 
serve a definite war purpose. if 
That should put many false fears 
at rest. Our Rotary Club meals 
may change, shrink, and even dis- 
appear for want of help—but it is 
as one little Club dining on dough- 
nuts and milk has put it: “Food or 
no food, Rotary must go on.” 
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The Old Mission Bel 
over the arch and en 
trance to Hermit’ 
Rest on the south rim 


/ of the Grand Canyon 
Ma 
FIDELITY 

| ies bell—the true symbol of sound—its ring has stirred the hearts of men 


in victory and devotion—its tone rings true. The bell is to sound what the 





camera is to sight whose lens captivates the fleeting scene—a bird perched on 
a willow branch—a streamlined train roaring down a ribbon of steel. 

To preserve each modulation of tone, each flick of detail. requires the perfect 
team work of craftsmen skilled in their selected branch. BARNES-CROSBY 
COMPANY prides itself on having such a combination. Whether in black 
and white or color you are sure of printing plates made to the exacting require 


ments of experienced production men in advertising. 


Larmes-osly Company 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 2 PHOTO ENGRAVINGS COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
225 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. % TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 760! 
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iccustomed as I am— 





..- Yet 4 Weeks Later 


He Amazed His Friends and Associates! 


















N a daze he slumped to his seat. Failure ness how he might change his entire business a natural gift of a chosen few. Most any man 
I ‘ Bk career. It showed him how a simple and easy with a grammar school education can absorb and 
when a good impression he fore method, in 20 minutes a day, would train him app ly this training a training that helps to 
these men meant so mucl Over the cottee to speak more effectively in public or in every overcome timidity, self-consciousness, stage 
next morning, his wite n ticed his day conversatiotr nvince fricht and fear when called upon to spe ik | 
rloomy, preoccupied ait el’ gelled a him fore an audience. 
i? I¢ . Ip all. to ta t is ess meetil s 
“What's the trouble, \ dg - anquets — cial at Send for This Interesting Booklet 
airs t banished a ¢ 
dear . . mystery and ic of Have you an open mind? Then send 
Oh... nothing. I just effective speaki and for this free booklet How to Work 
fumbled my big chance last revealed the Laws of Wonders with Words. Over 100,000 
night. that’s all!” Conversation that dis men in all walks of life including 
Die” : : tinguish the powerful many bankers, lawyers, politicians and 
John! You don't mean speaker from the man other prominent men—have sent for this 


booklet, and you should, too. See for 


who never knows what 
yourself how many have improved their 


that your big idea didn't 
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they were going to let 1 i Sg A eee eS 
do the explaining I out time to voice his opin 
lined it to Bell—he’ the ions at bu ss con 
w enantrar 4 O11 ompanv! IT thought ferences Fortunately, t opportunity to re- 
pu li Se aaa ; Ps ee 999 thoug submit hi 1 occurred a_ few weeks later. 
ne was gou to do the talking But tl time he was 1 ly Go ahead with 
“But dear, that was so foolish It was th said t reside n ‘Harkness 
your idea—why let Bell take all the had finished his talk. | “I get idea_much 
* ' & mo! clearly now And I'm ing a new 
credit Chey] neve! re Qnize your place for you—there’s room at the top in cur 
ability if you sit bacl ill the organization for men who 


time You really ought to learn 


hew to speak in pu talent. lind created atuke ie 
Mya mtn ald tn wo 40 m. He is . : 
Mas , Lagi i ‘ SF ie vantages for him. He is a North American Institute 
schoo ow ) vesides, t ay ve Fai : : : 
1, creer wae, t Ra ban cts and lodge affairs Dept. 1405, 1315 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
havent got the time! Social leaders compete for _ <a 
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may, = 8 4 co oe ®- ise he is such an interest | North American Institute, Dept. 1405 | 








that. Where's that maga e talke And he lays all 1315 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. | 
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